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HOME EDUCATION FOR DEAF-MUTES. 
BY B. D. PETTENGILL, PHILADELPHIA. 


Tue very best way, in my opinion, to educate a deaf mute, is 
for the parents of the child, as soon as they discover that he 
cannot hear, to commence to make efforts to open and en 
lighten his mind by the means of natural. signs, and at the 
same time to endeavor to make him utter sounds and to read 
from the lips. If this course were diligently pursued, with 
unflagging energy, for two or three hours each day, by intelli- 
gent, skilful, and persevering parents, the deaf-mute child 
would in my opinion, in most cases, by the time he was ten 
years old, be intelligent enough, and be able to articulate and 
read from the lips well enough, to be capable of pursuing his 
studies in the ordinary schools for those who hear and speak. 
Parents naturally have a deeper interest in the improvement of 
their children than can be expected of strangers, and, if. they 
were only aware of it, could do more for them than can be done 
in any school. As for the knowledge of the best methods of 
educating their child, the parents might learn those by experi 
ment, inquiry, and reading. But it must be acknowledged that 
there are very few parents who have leisure, zeal, skill, and per- 


“severance enough to educate their deaf and dumb children at 
home. To send the deaf and dumb child at the outset toa 
public school, as has been suggested, would, I think, be entirely 
useless, as no teacher of a public school has sufficient time to 
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give that individual attention and instruction to an entirely un- 
educated deaf-mute which in his case are absolutely essential 
to any good degree of success. 

But if the parents cannot of themselves attend to the educa- 
tion of their deaf and dumb child, the method next to be pre- 
ferred, provided they have sufficient pecuniary ability, is, in my 
opinion, for the parents to employ a private teacher, who is 
skilled in the art of instructing deaf-mutes, to undertake the 
education of their child. In this case, it would be advisable, as 
the teacher need not devote the whole of his time to one pupil, 
for him to take two or three other deaf-mutes as companions 
for the pupil for whom he was especially engaged, and to edu- 
cate together with him. I see no reason why this teacher, with 
his four pupils, might not bring all, or at least a majority of 
them, in the course of ten years, to a complete mastery of the 
English language, both written and spoken. 

But if the deaf-mute child must be sent to a public institu- 
tion, where the pupils are taught in classes of about twenty each, 
and remain but six or seven years under instruction, it cannot be 
expected as the result of his instruction that the pupil, on leay- 
ing school, besides being well informed on ordinary subjects 
and the common branches of education, should be able to do 
more than to express his ideas somewhat imperfectly in the 
English language by writing, and to read with some difficulty 
ordinary books and newspapers, with a fair comprehension of 
what he reads, without having obtained any ability to articulate 
words or to read from the lips. 

It is true that a foundation having been laid for his education 
at the institution, the pupil might, if possessed of sufficient am- 
bition, diligence, and perseverance, be able by his own exer- 
tions, after leaving school, to master the English language ; this 
has been done in some rare cases, but is not ordinarily to be 
expected. 

Deaf-mutes were originally educated by their parents or by 
private tutors, with the instruction and training addressed di. 
rectly to the individual, and it is only by this method that the 
highest results can ever be obtained. Education by classes, 
where a large number of pupils have precisely the same tasks, 
the same discipline, and the same instruction, is always an im- 
perfect method of doing the work attempted, and everywhere a 
comparative failure in respect to most of the pupils so taught, 
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as no one of the pupils by this method gets precisely the train- 
ing and instruction he needs. The remarkable case of Polano, 
inentioned by President Gallaudet in his report on the schools 
for the deaf and dumb in Europe, is an instance of the possible 


results of private tuition, and could not by any means have 
occurred under any other system. All admit that in teaching 
articulation and lip-reading the classes must be small and a 
great deal of the instruction and training be addressed to the 
individual, and this is just as necessary, in order to bring the 
pupil to the highest point of attainment. in teaching written 
language, as in teaching articulation. In the Deaf-Mute Col- 
lege at Washington, and in the school preparatory to it, the 
classes, I understand, are all small, and much especial instruc- 
tion is given to individual pupils. As the gentlemen who in- 
struct those classes have most of them had experience in teach- 
ing classes of a larger size, I should like very much to know the 
result of their experience as to the comparative advantages of 
the two systems.* I have been informed on the best authority 
that when the instruction of deaf-mutes was commenced in this 
country at the institution at Hartford, the classes were all 
smaller than they are in our institutions at present. The classes 
at that time, it is said, numbered on the average no more than 
ten or twelve. How the practice became altered, and it became 
an axiom in our institutions that twenty was about the proper 
number for a class, I am at a loss to conceive. Perhaps the 
practice was determined on from imitating the colleges, or be- 
‘ause about twenty pupils can be seated in a school-room each 
in front of a large slate, in view of the teacher; or, what is most 
probable, it may have been adopted simply from motives of 
economy. The classes I have had under my care, since I have 
been engaged in instructing the deaf and dumb, have generally 
numbered about twenty, and I have always had occasion to 
lament that some members of the class, however nicely graded 
it may have been, were, on leaving, deficient in some points of 
attainment which they were perfectly competent to reach, sim- 
ply because I had not had time sufficiently to attend to their 


* We may say in behalf of the instructors te whom Mr. Pettengill refers 
that their experience unquestionably sustains his views as to the much 
more rapid progress possible with small classes than with large numbers. — 
Ep. ANNALS. 
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particular cases, and this want of time was occasioned solely by 
the number of pupils to whom my attention was due. 

But it is said that a large class is more inspiring, more stim- 
ulating to the minds of the pupils, and better adapted to excite 
their emulation and a spirit of improvement, than is a small 
class. This is no doubt the fact where all the pupils are ani- 
mated with a zeal for acquiring knowledge, but where this is 
not the case, numbers are the reverse of beneficial. Besides, 
numbers are distracting as well as inspiring: the bustle of a 
large school is not favorable to that abstraction of mind which 
is necessary in the pupil when engaged in study, which is part 
of the employment of classes in our school-rooms. If a teacher 
takes due interest in his work, there is no danger that the few- 
ness of the number of his pupils, however few they may be, will 
be a hindrance to their zeal in study, or to their improvement. 
When a single teacher has a large number of pupils under his 
care, it is impossible for him to pay that especial attention to 
each individual member of the class which his particular case 
may require, and the result is that many a pupil is improperly 
taught, and ruined as a scholar, whom a different treatment 
might have brought to a high degree of improvement. 

Also, the distance, formality, and mechanism necessarily in- 
cident to large schools prevent the teacher from getting that 
intimate acquaintance with the inner nature of his pupils which 
is necessary to his obtaining complete control over their minds. 
The truth is, that in large schools the teacher has very little to 
do with forming the character, intellectual or moral, of his 
pupils ; that is done by the pupil’s comrades, and it is not al- 
ways the best kind of education which they give him. A skil- 
ful and persevering educator may bring an individual pupil of 
quite limited capacity to almost any point of intellectual attain- 
ment, provided his efforts are concentrated upon fhis one 
pupil and are adapted to his peculiar.case ; but if his labors are 
spread out and extended to a numerous class of pupils of vary- 
ing capacities and dispositions he will probably give to no one 
of his scholars exactly the training he needs, and fail to bring 
any one of them to a very high degree of attainment.* From 


* While at Saratoga last summer I saw an educated pig which was on 
exhib:t.on there. The animal had been trained, as it appeared, to tell the 
time of day by the clock, to calculate the age of any person, the year of 
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these, among other reasons, I am convinced that if the classes 
in our institutions could be so reduced in the number of pupils 
composing them as to consist of only about half a dozen 
members each, as is the case in the schools taught under the 
German system, the highest results possible in the education 
of deaf-mutes might be expected to be obtained. Probably, 
with this number, if the term of their instruction was sufficiently 
extended, most of our pupils might leave our care adepts in 
the use of language, both written and spoken. 

But if this extent of reduction in the size of our classes 
should be deemed impracticable on account of the increased 
expense it would involve, I think that teachers might fairly in- 
sist upon a return to the original practice of having only ten 
or twelve in a class; this number would preclude instruction 
in articulation and lip-reading to the class, but with it our pu- 
pils might, I have no doubt, come much nearer to making a 
complete acquisition of written language than at present. Such 
a reduction in the size of our classes would make the expenses 
of most of our institutions greater than they now are, but the 
public, I have no doubt, are ready to show liberality to schools 
taught under the French as under the German system, and 
whatever amount of money is really necessary for the best 
education of deaf-mutes can doubtless be obtained. 

Public institutions afford some advantages for the education 
of deaf-mutes which are not enjoyed in private schools, pro- 
vided the pupils are so classified and arranged that the especial 
welfare of each individual pupil is properly cared for, as in a 
well-ordered family. 

What Prof. Agassiz thinks of the advisability of very large 
institutions of learning, where a great many students are 
crowded into one building, may be gathered from the following 
extract from his address at the opening of his school at Péni- 
kese island: “I know very well (says he) that no teacher can 
teach a great many pupils. That is one of the woful mistakes 
of education that we crowd hundreds into one building and en- 


his birth being given, to compute interest, and to solve other arithmetical 
problems. While witnessing the performances I could not avoid asking 
myself, Suppose the trainer of this animal had had a classor drove of 
twenty pigs all under training at the same time, would it have been pos- 
sible for him by that method to have brought any one of them to that de- 


gree of skill which this animal seems to exhibit ? 
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trust the growth of mental development to a few teachers. 
That should not be the case here. The work is exhausting 
enough in itself, not to be made the more so by crowding. 
Therefore I determined that, though I shall enjoy here the help 
of many competent scientific friends, we would have only so 
many pupils as we could teach well, and I determined upon the 
number of fifty. It isa large number in my estimation, but 
something may be done even with so many.” 

But large institutions may in my opinion be divested of their 
evils, and even prove more beneficial to the students attending 
them than small ones, if, as is not usually the case, the scholars 
should be so segregated for most of the time as to enjoy the 
benefits of a homelike education and training. If, for instance, 
six hundred pupils collected together in an institution for the 
deaf and dumb should have a separate building set apart for 
each hundred, each school of that number have a principal as- 
signed it, and the schools be divided into classes of about ten 
each, each class with its especial teacher, and a general super- 
intendent or provost over all the schools, the fact that these 
schools were near together instead of being widely separated 
would rather be for their advantage than otherwise. There 
would be a better opportunity for grading the pupils; the 
schools, by their proximity, would stimulate each other; there 
would be a concentration of information in regard to the best 
methods of teaching the deaf and dumb ; and books, apparatus, 
and other appliances for their education which, in a smaller in- 
stitution, would not be likely to be so extensively possessed. 

Nature evidently intended that children and youth should be 
educated around the domestic hearth at the family home. Says 
that eminent French writer on education, St. Mare Girardin : 
“T believe that in the paternal house alone can any education 
be found; colleges give instruction, but they cannot give edu- 
cation.” A school for young children, in my opinion, is rightly 
constituted and likely to subserve the end of its establishment 
just in proportion as it conforms to its prototype—the well- 
ordered family. If we accept the family as the model school, 
it settles some disputed questions in education, and establishes 
the principles, first, that both.male and female teachers should 
be employed—females especially—in the more tender years ; 
second, that girls and boys should be trained together; third, 
that the monitor system is a good one, the elder pupils assist- 
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ing in the education of the younger; and, fourth, that each 
individual pupil should receive especial instruction according 


to his personal requirements, peculiar deficiencies, particular 
gifts, and prospective work, and not be taught in large classes. 

Large schools where young children are taught in large 
classes are simply provisional: arrangements or make-shifts to 
supply cheaply, as well as may be, the defects of an abnormal 
and imperfect state of society. Parents, from incompetency or 
want of leisure, being unable to attend to the intellectual de- 
velopment and training of their children, this duty of theirs is 
entrusted to other hands, and their children are sent abroad to 
public schools to be taught in large classes. In these classes, 
however well assorted the pupils may have been supposed to 
be, there are no two members whose minds are in precisely the 
same state of development and improvement, or whose various 
faculties are the same in power and activity. The same tasks 
being given to all, they are too short for some of the pupils and 
too long for others, and in the teacher's general instructions 
and explanations the ideas brought before the pupils are likely 
to be too difficult for the apprehension of some and too obvious 
for that of others. As a consequence, in the general progress 
of the class, some of the pupils are hurried on to an advanced 
point in their studies before they fully comprehend the element- 
ary principles, whilst others are retarded in their progress who 
might have made more rapid advancement. The result is, with 
those who are hurried on too rapidly, that they acquire a dis- 
taste for the studies they are pursuing, and fail to master them, 
although fully competent to do so had sufficient time been given 
them. 

What the learned Pundits of India think of the effect of in- 
struction by classes may be learned from the following extract 
from an article in Scribner's Monthly: “ With the Hindoos of 
antiquity, (says the writer,) the universal rule was for a teacher 
to restrict his care to a single pupil; at all events, to one pupil 
at atime. For many generations, however, Hindoo students 
have studied in classes; and I have heard Pundits attribute to 
this mode of study, from its inferiority to that of former days, 
the comparative superficialness of their modern scholarship. 
There is no doubt concerning the superficialness so frankly ac- 
knowledged, and the reason alleged for it must be to some extent 
the true one.” 
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A writer on education in Chambers’ Encyclopedia, in speak- 
ing of schools in America, says: ‘The schools in towns are all 
graded. The usual number of pupils allotted to a teacher in 
the primary schools is about fifty: in the grammar schools, 
about thirty-five. The system of grading is a cheap system, 
because it enables a teacher to take charge of a large number 
of pupils; but it is said to lead to.a want of thoroughness in 
the instruction, the teaching being addressed to the class rather 
than to the individual members of it. Want of thoroughness 
in the instruction seems, indeed, the besetting sin of American 
teaching, which aims too much at communicating knowledge— 
not sufficiently at developing capacities.” | 

In England, the education of youth by their parents or by 
private tutors is much more common than in this country; 
some of the greatest men of that country were educated by this 
method—Herbert Spencer and John Stuart Mill for example. 
Home education is much better adapted to the development of 
genius than a public one. Indeed, a school or college education 
tends directly towards repressing genius, and to making all the 
pupils resemble each other in their intellectual and moral char- 
acter and habits. Bulwer, in his * Caxtons,” mentions the case of 
a boy who exhibited such remarkable precocity of intellect as to 
alarm his friends for his health. To check the activity of his mind 
he was sent to school. The remedy proved effectual, and he soon 
became as great a dunce as other boys. Stuart Mill, in his 
essay on Liberty, says: ‘“‘ Human nature is not a machine, to be 
built after a model and set to do exactly the work prescribed 
for it, but a tree, which requires to grow and develop itself on 
all sides, according to the tendency of the inward forces which 
make it a living thing.” The English universities do not com- 
mit the error, so common in our American colleges, of relying 
entirely on class training for the education of their scholars. 
A writer in the Old & New magazine says: “ No better and more 
satisfactory method for the practical: business of teaching the 
classics and mathematics has ever been hit upon than that of 
the best private tutors in the English universities. One of 
these gentlemen takes perhaps four pupils. He meets each 
pupil separately for an hour each day. They sit at the same 
tavle. The pupil does his work under the teacher's eye. They 
study together. The interest and life of the teacher quickens 
the pupil. He shows the pupil the best ways of study. On 
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leaving, he gives him directions for his private study. At some 
other hour of the day he meets all of his pupils together, and 
they work together for an hour. The teacher is thus able to 
consider the personal need of each pupil, and to give him the 
full advantage of such consideration. The pupil is able to ask 
the teacher just what he wants, and to show him just what are 
his difficulties. At the same time all the pupils meet together 
in study and recitation, compare notes, and go forward with 
the stimulus and sympathy of companionship.” 

How the system of large classes in our colleges works may 
be gathered from the following extract from an article on edu- 
cation in the Vorth American Review by Prof. W. D. Whitney : 
* Our general systems of instruction by classes with established 
courses (says he) are at the best only hit or miss affairs. Many 
a pupil is spoiled both as a scholar and a man whom a different 
treatment would have saved.” He then goes on to specify the 
manner in which hereditary princes are educated as coming 
nearest to a perfect model. 

Home, or a private education, was the original method of 
training up children and youth for the duties of after life. ‘In 
antiquity (says the encyclopedia) education and instruction 
were entirely a domestic concern.” It was by this method that 
the great orators, poets, writers, and artists, among the an 
cient Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans, had their minds devel- 
oped and their genius fostered, and through which they became 
prepared to originate and execute those works which have been 
regarded as models of excellence by all succeeding ages. 
Schools where the attempt is made to give education to large 
classes and by unvarying curriculums are comparatively a mod 
ern invention. They are founded on the assumption that a 
certain number of youth may be placed together for education 
whose minds are alike in their development and capacity, and 
whose educational needs are precisely alike; but as there are 
no such youth anywhere, the system always works more or less 
evil to all upon whom it is brought to bear, especially to ge- 
niuses, all persons of irregular minds, and to persons who, like 
the deaf and dumb, are deficient in some of the senses or faculties. 
These schools and classes, however, certainly in some respects 
answer some good purpose, where a better system is impracti- 
cable, and have the merit of cheapness; but to educate any 
youth in the best manner possible the training and instruction 
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must be addressed directly to the individual according to his 
particular disposition, capacities, and genius. Instruction, 
which aims simply at communicating knowledge and furnish- 
ing the mind, may indeed be profitably given to classes con- 
sisting of as many persons as can see or hear the lecturer, but 
education aiming at the developing and training of the mind is 
in the strictest sense entirely a personal matter, and must be 
varied according to the specific wants of the individual towards 
whom it is directed. Says that eminent writer, Isaac Taylor 
of Ongar, the author of the “ Natural History of Enthusiasm,” 
in his work on ** Home Education :” “A private education well 
devised, and carried into effect with constancy and energy, is 
the only one that altogether deserves the name in a philesoph- 
ical sense. A school education may be as good as it can be un- 
der the circumstances, but home education may be good ab- 
solutely.” 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS RELATING TO THE IN- 
STRUCTION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


BY LEON VAISSE, PARIS, FRANCE. 


[Tue following paper consists of a letter addressed a year 
ago to his colleagues by M. Léon Vaisse, late director (princi- 
pal) of the National Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at Paris, 
upon the occasion of his exchanging the laborious duties of that 
position for the well-earned repose-and dignity which he now 
enjoys under the title of honorary director of the institution.* 
M. Vaisse has devoted the best years of a long and active life 
to the work of deaf-mute instruction, having been a teacher 
first in the Paris Institution, then in the New York Institution, 
and then again in the Paris Institution, in which he was after 
wards promoted to the office of vice-director, and finally to that 
of director. He is the author of several excellent works upon 
the history and methods of deaf-mute instruction. The present 
letter was published in pamphlet form, with the title, “‘ Simple 
Réflexions sur quelques questions de détail dans la pratique de 
léducation des enfants atteints de surdi-mutité.” In the trans 
lation, a few passages which seemed to be of local rather than 
general interest and vflue have been omitted.— Hd. Annals.] 


* M. Vaisse’s successor as director is M. Martin Etcheverry, formerly 
director of the National Institution at Bordeaux. 
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When, atter a career of many years of professional labors 
and public duties, a man feels authorized to take the com- 
parative repose which the fatigue of active service and the 
heavy responsibilities of official position render necessary, it 
is natural to review the past, to examine the field of his la- 
bor, to ascertain what fruitful seed he has sown, as well as 
the obstacles which his efforts have not succeeded in remov- 
ing from his path, and the deficiencies which his good in- 
tentions have failed to supply. 

In the road which you continue to follow you have always 
before you to enlighten your footsteps the brilliant traces 
left by the labors of our illustrious predecessors, De V’Epée, 
Péreire, Sicard, Saint-Sernin, Bébian, (to confine ourselves 
to names which are already historical,) generous pioneers, 
industrious laborers, who after having laid the foundations 
began to build the edifice, each raising his own course of 
masonry, and consecrating it to the common and successive 
work: De PEpée contributing the pious zeal of his charity ; 
Péreire, the stability of a mind inured to the difficulties of 
science; Sicard, the refinement of a philosophy at times 
happily bold; Saint-Sernin and Bébian, the resources of a 
sounder judgment and a more thoroughly practical mind. 

Admitted to a share in the inheritance of these fathers 
of the art of instruction, we found this heritage already 
fruitful in the hands of our elders, Edouard Morel, Pirowx, 
Chazottes, Valade-Gabel, who, at Paris, Nancy, Toulouse, 
Bordeaux, deserved well of those who were to follow them 
by fixing more firmly upon the instruction of deaf-mutes 
that intuitive character which from thie first had been con- 
sidered more essential to this than to any other instruction, 
hut for the practice of which some time was necessary in 
order that it might be completely arranged. 

In speaking of the general conditions of your work, I 
need not dwell on that most important of all for the sue- 
cess of lessons given to pupils in a situation so exceptional 
as that of yours—love for children, and sympathy with mis- 
fortune. I know how well each of you fulfils this condition, 
and what valuable moral lessons your pupils derive from your 
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daily association with them, in the friendly and indulgent, yet 
dignified and serious, relations which characterize your in- 
tercourse with these interesting unfortunates. I need not 
remind you at the same time how readily children respond 
to the affectionate sentiment of which they find themselves 
the object on the part of their professors. 

Allow me, since I have just made use of the title by 
which you are designated as functionaries entrusted with 
conducting instruction in your respective classes, to remark 
in passing that this title of professor does not apply strictly 
to the duties of the majority of you. In presenting this 
consideration, | am far from seeking to diminish in the 
slightest degree the just importance which belongs to your 
labors as teachers, but [ cannot refrain from regarding the 
work of a professor and your work—that of instructing the 
deaf child—as entirely distinct. Yet [ would not appear 
to lessen the importance of either, or allow one to take 
precedence of the other, for each has its special and distinct 
character. 

The professor is entrusted with a special instruction, 
which he gives to the exclusion of all other—which he pvo- 
Jesses, as the term denotes, as teaching grammar, mathe- 
matics, or history. The work of the ¢véor in the private in- 
struction given to an isolated pupil in the bosom. of his 
family is on a more extended surface, so to speak, but of 
more limited depth; it consists in imparting in different 
branches of knowledge that general instruction which is to 
prepare the pupil for life, in guiding him by precept, and in 
instilling into his mind whatever may fit him for the possible 
situations that await him as a man; while the public in- 
struction given to the pupil associated with lis school- 
fellows in the class-room belongs to the dastructor. 

You, astructors of the deaf and dumb, have this precious 
privilege, which the professors of onr collegiate establish- 
ments do not enjoy, that your pupils can from their earliest 
lessons understand the object of your teaching and recog- 
nize its end; there is no need of explanation to make them 
perceive that it consists in re-establishing the link between 
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the child and his fellow-beings, between his personality and 
society. The young college student, on the contrary, re- 
quires time to perceive the link which can connect him with 
the men and things of ancient Rome and Greece, or to ap- 
preciate the advantage which will accrue to him in life from 
the study of the languages and literatures of a dead past. 

The office of the teacher of the deaf-mute is more analo- 
gous to that of the physician than to that of the professor. 
The pupil is, in fact, not only an unlearned person, but an 
invalid; he is an invalid not only in his physical organiza- 
tion, but also intellectually and morally, by reason of deti- 
ciencies (of more consequence than the absence of a sense) 
caused by the deprivation of human and social intercourse. 
This is a kind of double pathological condition which de- 
mands the skill of the medical practitioner for its diagnosis 
and his experience in the application of a remedy, for here 
are often presented cases not less puzzling to understand 
than long and difficult to cure. 

You, as well as [, have often been asked what constitutes 
the method of instruction in this institution, and we are en- 
tirely agreed as to the answer to be given. Our method is 
essentialiy that of intuition, the object or fact to be ex- 
pressed being in the earlier lessons actually placed under 
the eyes of the pupil, and the simple representation of this 
object or fact, by drawing or pantomime, serving to render 
it still present to the mind when no longer before the eyes. 
This method, however, does not forbid, even in the presence 
of the object, the use of some signs, enabling pantomime 
(which has been justly denominated the physiological lan- 
guage of the deat-mute) to perform its part as an instrument 
of analysis, giving to thought its necessary support as long 
as the pupil has not at his command a more perfect means. 
But this part of instrument of analysis is assumed by the 
very language which is made the object of instruction, just 
as fast as the development of the pupil permits, and as soon 
as the form of expression which constitutes the subject of a 


new lesson can be explained by its decomposition into such 


forms as have already been taught. 
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Thus the teacher causes the development of language to 
follow in an uninterrupted manner the development of 
ideas, relying for the success of the instruction given not 
less on the native soundness of mind of the child than on 
the accuracy of his memory, and being able to rest with 
confidence on the second as soon as the first has performed 
its needful office. 

In the education of deaf-mutes, as well as in that of other 
children, in order to be successful in the development of 
ideas and the formation of judgment, the labor of the 
teacher must be to a great extent individual. He must fol- 
low his pupil into his interior life; and in order to do thise 
it is essential for him to know, as far as practicable, all the 
circumstances of the child’s existence previous to his en- 
trance to the institution. To attain so desirable a result 
particular care has been taken to supplement the informa- 
tion usually given when a child is placed in school by ob- 
taining more circumstantial details concerning his antece- 
dents and relations, a copy of which confided to the teacher 
furnishes him during the tirst years of the course materials 
for lessons of more direct, and therefore of more lively 
interest than the simple daily events of school life can 
afford. 

With a view to vary these events, and to extend as much 
as possible by this means the department of object teachi- 
ing, weekly walks for the pupils have constantly been the 
object of special attention. Neither the places visited nor 
the routes by which they were reached have been chosen 
at random. The purpose continually kept in view has been 
not merely the simple exercise of narration of which the 
walk might furnish the subject, but: still more the moral in- 
fluence which would be produced by what struck the eyes 
of the pupils, thanks to the wholesome suggestions expected 
from the teacher. It has been, therefore, another applica- 
tion of the intuitive process, the essential character of which 
we have been desirous to preserve in all parts of the method. 

Just as the hearing person becomes acquainted with the 


language of his country by appropriating terms and forms 
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of expression from those speaking around him, so the deaf- 
mute must acquire it by appropriating words in their visible 
form, and by imitating models placed before his eyes. As 
we observe that a foreigner only. imperfectly acquainted 
with our tongue uses certain idioms of English or German, 
which we designate by the terms Anglicisms or German- 
isms, so, by reason of a memory insufficiently furnished with 
our received and accepted forms of speech, the style of our 
scholars also presents—and often in a much greater de- 
gree—peculiarities which we designate by the term deaf- 
mutisms. In order to multiply models of language, and 
render them permanent, it is important to introduce our 
pupils as soon as possible to the use of books, which some 
instructors commit the error of deferring to a later period 
in the course of study. Doubtless few books published for 
the use of ordinary scholars are perfectly adapted to our 
pupils, particularly in the first years of instruction, either 
from the spirit in which they are conceived or the style in 
which they are written; nevertheless there is a choice to 
he made, and we have an excellent model of what is needed 
in our institutions from the second year of the course in 
the “ Vouvelles Etrennes de Enfunce,” by our esteemed 
former colleague, M. Valade-Gabel—a really excellent little 
book, the reading of which will remove many difticulties 
and perplexities. 

Whatever may be the defects of many school-books from 
our special point of view, these defects are far from having 
as many inconveniences as manuscript copy-books, which 
have been too exclusively used by some teachers, for in- 
stance in historical and geographical lessons. On these 
subjects little treatises have been prepared, from which it is 
comparatively easy to make a suitable selection. The 
written manuscripts often retain numerous faults of copy- 
ing; the teacher has not time to revise them, and the use of 
the copy-book not sufficiently corrected fixes in the memory 
of the scholar the mistakes which his carelessness in copy- 
ing has produced. 

It is for' the recital of daily incidents in which it is so 
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profitable to accustom the deaf-nute early to the applica- 
tion of written language, it is for the school journal (which 
could be interesting by the same title to no other scholar) 
that the use of the copy-book should be especially reserved. 
It may also be usefully employed in preserving certain ex- 
ercises in phraseology. Nevertheless, even there, teachers 
should guard against the abuse which may arise from its 
use, and against the tendency of the memory to rest, and 
relieve itself of all responsibility as to what the hand has 
written. I commend to your serious attention the consid- 
eration of the due proportion to be maintained between 
the class exercises which should be recorded in the copy- 
book and those which should merely be committed to 
memory. 

Among the arrangements which have had a happy effect 
on the progress of the pupils in the National Institution, 
we may instance, in the first place, the establishment in each 
class of a review every Saturday afternoon of the instruc- 
tion of the week; then, beginning with the second year of 
the course of study, a monthly epistolary composition, reca- 
pitulating the most interesting portion of the items which 
the journal has recorded during the past month; and, 
finally, the private examinations made between the general 
semi-annual examinations by the lieads of the establishment, 
less formal than the semi-annual examinations, but by their 
return every few weeks for each class keeping the pupil al- 
ways well prepared, each weekly session of this exercise 
being devoted to a certain number of pupils, whose turn for 
examination returns again the following month. 

We may also congratulate ourselves on the introduction 
into the National Institution of the day-school plan, which 
now offers to the parents of deaf-mutes residing in the city 
the opportunity of school instruction for their children with- 
out depriving them of the precious privilege of daily inter- 
course with their own families, and with the great speaking 


family, from which it is so great an advantage not to be cut 
off. 


In the instruction of the deaf-nute in his native language, 
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it is not merely the form of expression that requires a long 
time for the teacher to direct aright, but also the founda- 
tion of his ideas, which unfortunately he is too often left to 
form within himself, but not, as with us, by contact with 
other minds, for the simple reason that an individual born 
deaf cannot participate fully in social life. The teacher 
must therefore personally act and react on his pupil’s mode 
of thought and feeling in such a way as to lead him to cor- 
rect for himself the judgments on men and things which his 
unavoidable lack of experience causes him to form so im- 
perfectly. This action of the teacher on the child is won- 
derfully facilitated by the natural accuracy of mind and 
uprightness of heart of the latter, as soon as it is enlight- 
ened by instruction. 

This intimate moral relation between the teacher of the 
deafsnute and his pupil cannot act to the extent desirable 
if its influence is confined to the regular hours of the class- 
room. Feeling the importance of this fact, you have wisely 
instituted gatherings of teachers and pupils out of school- 
hours, in which the experience of the older instructor fur- 
nishes a necessary complement to the zeal of the youthful 
monitor. There you can better account for deficiencies in 
your work, of which in the class-room you can only ascer- 
tain the fact without fully understanding the cause, and for 
tendencies of mind and heart (needing sometimes encour- 
agement, but oftener repression) which appear more dis- 
tinetly out of school. 

Let us now review the general improvements, the fruit 
of our united labors, which have marked the recent years 
of the existence of the institution. 

The monthly meetings of the teachers held under the 
presidency of the director have established a more intimate 
understanding among us regarding certain practical details, 
and have led to important improvements in the pantomime 
used in the institution and to a better choice of school- 
books. 

[In this connection, M. Vaisse also mentions the sessions 
held for the normal instruction of the monitors or tutors, and 
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the publication of the Bulletin and Programmes Cétudes et 
@enseignement ; we omit his remarks on these points as having 
less interest for our readers.—Hd. Annals.) 

Among the improvements with respect to the pupils may 
he noticed the present general practice of employing in a 
progressive manner in their relations with those arownd 
them, from the beginning of the course of instruction, their 
acquirements in language, endeavoring to find in their vo- 
‘abulary as it becomes richer and their syntax as it is more 
fully developed, expression for what they wish to ask of or 
make known to their teacher, who, on his side, is anxious to 
encourage this disposition to social intercourse, whether it 
is carried on by the help of slate and pencil, or by the manual 
alphabet, which is the representative of writing. 

[t is true that a certain effort is necessary on the part of 
the teacher in his communication with the pupils not to 
have recourse to pantomime on account of the ereater ease 
and rapidity with which a few gestures convey to their 
minds ideas which they would receive through words only 
slowly and painfully. 

In communicating with the deaf, the manual alphabet 
has the advantage over writing of a greater degree of con- 
venience, inasmuch as it dispenses with all material aid. 
The manual alphabet, however, may be advantageously re- 
placed in its turn by the labial alphabet, which is far more 
useful in the ordinary conditions of life and the acquisi- 
tion of which is not attended with the difficulties that some 
teachers imagine. Should the pupil arrive at no other re- 
sult than the power of recognizing the elements of speech 
on the lips of others, remaining unskilled in reproducing 
them himself in a satisfactory manner, a great benefit would 
have been gained in the ability to receive a lesson from the 
mouth of the teacher, even though the latter, to render his 


speech more easy to follow, must constantly resort to cer- 


tain signs indicating the action of the organs not visible. 
i 


It is these exercises in speech that more than anything 
else can succeed in familiarizing the born deaf-nute with 
ordinary language, and it is the insufficient practice in them 
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in the case of too many pupils that constitutes the weak 
point of the French system. [t is not only by its ulterior 
utility as a means of communication with people of the 
outer world that the importance of the introduction of ar- 
ticulation in the education of congenital deafanutes should 
be estimated, but also by its immediate usefulness in school 
as a means of practice.and of recitation. It is therefore as 
an essential element, not as a complement more or less op- 
tional, that this mode of teaching should form part of the 
programiune of our institutions. 

The opinion has been expressed by many that the most 
successful method of teaching articulation would be for one 
person to devote himself to this special branch, and instruct 
only such pupils as have lost their hearing after having 
acquired the rudiments of speech, or are affected with 
only partial deafness. I have never been able to adopt 
this opinion; on the contrary, firmly convinced that 
for the practice of articulation and lip-reading to produce 
the desired result it must not be made exceptional, either 
on the part of teachers or pupils. That this teaching may 
have the legitimate chances of real and permanent success, 
it must not be kept in a state of inferiority or of singularity, 
it must not be counteracted by the practice of the majority, 
and it must not be opposed by what may be called the pub- 
lie opinion of the little world of fellow-students among 
whom the pupil lives. 

In this branch of the child’s education, as in others, we 
cannot expect uniformity of results; but in different degrees 
of perfection, or, if you will, of imperfection, the results 


show in most cases considerable success. Differences in the 


aptness of individuals for acquiring speech are often seen, 


but it is my profound conviction that spoken language can 
boast definite useful results in no fewer cases than written 
language. 

In these simple reflections which at this time, when our 
official relations cease, it seems proper to present to you, | 
have touched on several points (of principle or of fact) on 
which we are perfectly agreed; but there are some points 
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on which our uniformity of view has not been so complete. 
On the special point of the prominence due to articulation 
in our instruction, [ have not succeeded in making you share 
my convictions. These convictions, however, are of long 
standing, and are based upon the experience of my personal 
practice, and upon observation of the movement which of 
late years has prevailed in so many, French and foreign in- 
stitutions. [t is not a question of reviving the old contro- 
versy which divided the founders of the French and German 
schools. We live no longer in the days of certain fanatical 
partisans, for whom in deaf-mute institutions it was neces- 
sary that instruction by speech should be everything or 
nothing. The teachers beyond the Rhine have ceased to 
reject pantomime as the first method of intellectual devel- 
opment of their scholars; while, on the other hand, the 
Swiss and German institutions are net the only ones in 
which the practice of speech is made an esseutial element 
in the edueation of the child whom we style deat-nute. 
Among our northern and southern neighbors, in Belgium, 
Holland, Spain, and Italy, as well as in England and the 
United States, considerable prominence is now given to this 


teaching in old institutions which have modified their 


method by the introduction of this new element, and in’ 


more recent establishments which have sprung up beside 
certain old ones not disposed to modify the principle of 
their previous method. In France, thanks to the impulse 
given by M. Fourcade, of Toulouse, as good results in 
teaching articulation have been and are now obtained in 
several of the institutions of the departments as have been 
reached anywhere. 

[M. Vaisse closes the letter with an affectionate farewell to 
his associates in the National Institution and his professional 
brethren of the other French institutions.— £7. Annals. ] 


“THE ELEMENTS OF HUMAN SPEECH” REVIEWED. 
BY A, S. CLARK, M. A., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Tue article on ** The Elements of Human Speech,” ete.. which 
appeared in the last number of the Annals, (p. 241,) was doubt- 
less read with special interest on account of the unusual atten- 
tion which the subject of articulation is receiving at the present 
time. 

It was, however, as we shall endeavor to show, very inaccu- 
rate in its attempt to describe the method of forming the ele- 
ments of the English language, and unjust in its criticism of 
* Visible Speech.” 

For our own convenience, and that of any who may wish to 
refer to Mr. Phillips’ article again, we shall here adopt nearly 


the same order of treatment as that which he has used. 


We find no special need of criticism until on page 243 we 
come to the attempt to explain how the different sounds “are 
formed and perfected in different parts of the mouth “—stop- 
ping only to remark that we cannot properly “explain them in 
writing to a person at a distance unacquainted with any of 
them,” except by the aid of pictorial illustrations; and such in- 
deed we have in the characters of Visible Speech. 

To begin, then. It may be questioned whether the sound of 
« in father is the most natural of all voice sounds. It is certainly 
one of the most pleasing, but is not usually made without a 
moderate degree of effort. In its formation the mouth and 
throat are widely opened, and the tongue slightly drawn back. 
Grammarians lament the tendency in our language to substi- 
tute for this vowel what may be called the natural or neutral 
vowel sound, which we have in serve. This latter requires al- 
most no effort, the mouth being but slightly opened, the tongue 
at rest, and the voice allowed to pass without effort. It is this 
sound that we hear most frequently in the voice of childhood, 
and that is almost invariably given by deaf-mutes on first using 
the voice. The habit of many persons, in conversation, of in- 
terpolating this sound between every two or three words they 
utter, although absurd and distressing to those who like pure 
speech, is yet an evidence of the ease or naturalness of it, for 
the laziest speakers use it most. The sound of a in father is 


the one used under excitement or animation. Children use it 
21 
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when crying violently. It expresses questioning surprise, as, 
‘*Ah! can that be true?” 

The sound of @ in ball is probably formed at a point a little 
front of “the root of the tongue,” and the mouth is certainly 
not “wide open; for, while fundamentally a back vowel, it 
must be modified by lip-contraction. A sound nearly like it 
may with an effort be produced without the labial modification ; 
but to accomplish this the tongue must be drawn unnaturally 
back, in order that the vocal tube may be of the proper length 
for producing it. 

-l as in fate is by no means * collected in and emitted from 
the back part of the mouth.” but that it comes from the top of 
the tongue or middle of the mouth may easily be proved. Let 
any one try to give this sound while holding down the tongue 
firmly at the middle with a pencil. The sound cannot be ap- 
proximately made without pushing up the top of the tongue. 
Moreover, this sound is a diphthong, having a slight vanish in e. 

While we are rightly informed that ¢, as in pine, is a diph- 
thong, we have no intimation of how it is formed in the mouth, 
and therefore a person ‘at a distance,” and “unacquainted ” 
with it, might reasonably be expected to guess it out. 

The short sound of ‘in fit is erroneously stated to be the 
short sound of ¢ in mete. It is certainly shorter, but is by no 
means the same sound; for it can be made naturally only by 
enlarging the aperture between the tongue and the roof of the 
mouth, as compared with e. Some difference may be /e/t by 
placing the thumb under the chin near the throat, and sound- 
ing the two vowels alternately. In e there is also considerable 
pressure of the sides of the tongue against the sides of the 
teeth in the upper jaw, while in short 7 the pressure is con- 
siderably relaxed. 

O in note is very shabbily treated, its true dignity as a diph- 
thong being overlooked: and it is further slandered by being 
assigned to the front part of the mouth. What would become 
of one of our grandest sounds if made in the front of the 
mouth may be judged by giving the lips the proper shape, but 
pushing the tongue forward towards the teeth instead of draw- 
ing it back. Mr. Phillips was evidently misled by the appear- 
ance of the lips in pronouncing this vowel. They do play an 
important but really secondary part, but we must assign it to 
the back of the tongue, which chiefly modifies the voice as it 
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issues from the throat. This may be proved by holding the 
lips wide apart, and then pronouncing the vowel. The absence 
of labial modification will cause some change, but the real 
power of the sound will be perceived to proceed from the back 
part of the month. 

In like manner the « in rv/eis not made * between the lips,” 
but in the back of the mouth, although it is decidedly modified 
by labial contraction, being in fact the closest labial vowel. 

The description of 7 is not sufficiently full, for the tongue 
may be placed in the proper position while the sound and 
breath * escape through the mouth ;” but we may then obtain 
no nearer an approach to/ than a vowel sound. The voice after 
leaving the throat must be divided, passing over the sides of 
the tongue, apparently near its point. 

We have thus noticed such of the elements as seemed to be 
either incorrectly or imperfectly described.* Mr. Phillips may 
certainly be congratulated that he did not attempt to enlighten 
us on more than half of them. 

We come now to that part of the article which considers the 
deficiencies of Visible Speech. Strange, that any one, while 
confessing the wisdom of letting that system of teaching artic- 
ulation stand or fall on its own merits as tested by time, should 
take so much pains to set it down at once! Probably the writer 
of the article was under no obligation to impose an inex- 
perienced opinion upon the public. 

Visible Speech is being used by teachers who have had spe- 
cial instruction from Mr. Bell, in at least four institutions or 
schools in this country. In three of them it has supplanted 
the old method, and is likely to hold the place it has won. 

teceived at first with some doubt as a possible help in a very 
difficult work, it has found unexceptionable favor. In the fifth 
annual report of the Clarke Institution. we find the following, 
under date of October 1, 1872 : 


“Our experience with Visible Speech has been too limited at 
this date to enable us to pass judgment upon it in all its bear- 
ings; but its use so far has been exceedingly encouraging, and 
promises well for the future. Greater and better results have 


* We refer those who may wish to pursue this subject further to an essay 
by Prof. Samuel Porter, of Washington, on ‘‘The Vowel Elements in 
Speech,” published in the American Journal of Science and Arts, vol. 
xlii; also published in pamphlet form. 
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been attained with new pupils than were possible by the Ger- 
man method. On the part of advanced pupils, too, some de- 
fects in articulation have been corrected which imitation had 
failed to correct.” (p. 9.) 


Mr. Phillips calls the characters of Visible Speech “ arbi- 
trary. We take the liberty of again quoting from the report, 
by way of comparison : 


“Tt is quite refreshing to see an alphabet with some natural 
relation between the symbols and the thing signified. 
Mr. Bell has but ten elementary symbols, all based on nature, 
and by their combinations all sounds in all languages can be 
represented. Each combination denotes the position and use 
of the vocal organs to produce a given effect. If the requisition 
be fully met, a wrong sound cannot be produced. To change 
line or curve in any combination is to change its significance. 
Here is something definite. Here is something intelligible.” 


(p. 10.) 


Such testimony from such a source is valuable, for the old 
method was used for some years at the Clarke Institution as 
zealously and intelligently as it could have been used anywhere. 

The comparison which Mr. Phillips makes between the two 
systems in the method of obtaining the elementary sound of a 
is ingenious and plausible, but far from conclusive. The two 
systems should not be compared in such a superficial way, but 
by their results. 

The time spent in teaching these “compound characters ” is 
wasted, very much as he wastes time who grinds his axe before 
going to his work in the forest. His work must, in most par- 
ticulars, be done like that of him who scorns to make such prep- 
aration, but we may reasonably expect a difference in results. 
The two methods of teaching articulation, so far as the old one 
may be correct, must meet on the common ground that, in order 
to speak any element correctly, the vocal organs must assume 
a certain position. Now, instead of the old, indefinite, hap- 
hazard way, we have a simple and definite one. The pupil, in- 
stead of being called upon to produce a sound, which he may 
or may not succeed in doing after an infinite number of trials, 
is placed in possession of a master-key to the whole intricate 
mechanism of speech. The “straight and curved lines” com- 
bined into an elementary character suggest at once the position 
to be assumed by the vocal organs. Henceforth, to the careful 
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pupil, these characters speak to the eye as really and definitely 
and instantaneously as a picture of any other object can. 

And yet we are told in sober earnest that we place * the cart 
before the horse,” and that we “teach Visible Speech by means 
of articulation!” We put the cart before the horse as he does 
who, designing to build a house, first carefully lays a founda- 
tion, instead of beginning at the roof. It is somewhat strange, 
too, that some instructors in articulation should have found the 
work so easy and the pupils’ progress so rapid by the old method 
as to make it advisable to impose a hindrance upon it in the 
shape of Visible Speech. The judgment of some one is mani- 
festly at fault. 

As a result of the simplicity and definiteness of Visible 
Speech, it follows that the ratio of deaf-mutes who can profit- 
ably be taught articulation is increased. An expression of opin- 
ion as to this ratio would be premature. The experiment is 
being earnestly tried, and we may expect to have data for a 
definite conclusion in time. 

Moreover, the articulation obtained by this method is very 
much better than that by the old system. Those who Anovw are 
free to confess the fact. We have in mind a pupil who, after 
several years’ instruction by the old method, could not give any 
of the vowels correctly, but who has, by the help of Visible 
Speech, gained a very tolerable correctness in them. 

Another fact must not be overlooked. Whatever success may 
be had by the ordinary method in obtaining the elements of 
our language, correct articulation cannot be obtained, for many 
syllables and words cannot be expressed by any combination of 
the ordinary alphabetical letters. To illustrate this. we may 
take the simple word cat. The elements of the word may be 
given perfectly; but in our pronunciation of the word itself, 
there is between the ¢ and « elements a voiceless y or close ¢. 
This peculiarity may also be noticed in sing, between the * and 
i elements. As another example of the same principle, take the 
word think, or any word in which »g or xk may occur. We 
have not yet seen a deaf-mute, taught in the old way, who could 
give these with any degree of accuracy. We do not say that 
they cannot be taught in this way, but that the cases of success, 
if there be any, are very rare. As these elements are formed in 
the back part of the mouth, the action of the organs in produ- 
cing them is hidden. There is, however, no more difficulty in 
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teaching them by Visible Speech than is found in the front ele- 
ments. Much more might be said on this subject. but these 
instances will probably suffice. 

There is, however, another fact which it is worth while to 
notice. All the pupil's mistakes can be written, and thus he is 
able to compare what he is doing with what he should do. 
Correction of defects is thus made comparatively easy. 

This leads us to the only remaining statement of Mr. Phil 
lips that we shall notice. We are told (p. 250) that “when we 
come to add another sound or letter, as bad, bet, bon, bus, the 
pupil pronounces them bad-da, bet-tu,” ete. This is regarded as 
an almost insurmountable difficulty, hard to remedy, and un- 
less remedied ‘it is far better to waste no more time in trying 
to teach him to speak.” 

The question of how to remedy this is not more easy to ask 
than to answer. The answer is, ** Use Visible Speech.” We 
have found no trouble whatever in correcting this defect almost 
at once in every case. Reference to notes of the past year also 
reminds us of what we had almost forgotten—that several of 
our semi-mutes talked in this way, but were immediately made 
conscious of it, and soon ceased it. 

In conclusion, let us say that we have no personal interest in 
Visible Speech, other than, as a help in teaching articulation. 
it has been our fortune to make use of it. Experience has in. 
creased our respect for it. It is easier for its critics to rail at 
the system than to give us something better. The adverse 
criticisms we have seen thus far were from those who had no 
practical knowledge of it. 

Until something better is produced, Visible Speech will gain 
in publie favor, and we hazard the opinion that ere long those 
institutions which may regard articulation as at all worth the 
cost will avail themselves of its advantages. 


/ 


GLIMPSES OF EUROPEAN SCHOOLS. 
BY SAMUEL PORTER, M. A.. WASHINGTON. 
| Private letters received from Professor Porter while he was travelling 
in Europe last summer contained brief descriptions of deaf-mute estab- 
lishments in Copenhagen and Dresden, which we had put in type intending 
to publish them in the last number of the Annals. Want of space having 


compelled their omission at that time, we print them now, with the addi 
tion of some supplementary recollections of his visits to these and other 


institutions written by Professor Porter since his return. —En. ANNALS. | 


* There are two or three establishments for deaf-mutes in Co 
penhagen. On Sunday afternoon, walking along a street, I 
observed over a door-way ‘ Arbeitunstult for Dovstumime Pijer, 
(Labor Establishment for Deaf-Mute Maidens.) In and up I 
walked, and a door happened to open and disclosed some 
maidens, whose motions showed at once that they were the 
Dovstuinme Piger. introduced myself by signs to the Pier. 
and, by such German as I could botch together, to the good 
matron, who received me very politely. (In fact, all the Danes 
are polite; often excessively so, like the French.) I saw all 


parts of the establishment, which is designed to instruct the 
girls who have finished their education at the Js‘it/ in the va 
rious branches of domestic and female handiwork. Everything 
looked nicely. The Austult has not been very long im opera- 
tion. It is under the general charge of a Mr. Keller, a theo 
logic, who, I think, wasa teacher in the /istitut for the deaf and 


dumb, and who at any rate now has a school in which he teaches 
semi-mutes by articulation. I learned what I know about this 
from Mr. Hansen, the superintendent of the Dorst-Justitut, 
which I visited the same day. I found only a few children 
present, as it was vacation. Mr. Hansen, however, very politely 
showed me what there was to be seen. I saw there a man 
about fifty years old, who was deaf, dumb, and blind. He has 
been blind, or at least partly so, since the age of eighteen, and 
for many years has been totally blind. Mr. Hansen could talk 
with him very rapidly by the one-hand alphabet, and he seemed 
lively and manifestly intelligent. He uses books only as the 
pupils or others read them to him off the fingers. Mr. Hansen 
also showed me his very ingenious Schreihkuyel, (in Danish, 
Skrivkuyel,) of which more when I see you. , * 

‘At the ‘Tivoli, which I visited one evening in Copenhagen. 
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there was, among many other entertainments in various parts 
of the grounds, a pantomime of the Stutuve, similar to that which 
the college boys performed so successfully. I saw only a part 
of the performance; but it fell far short of what our boys 
made of it. * * 

“In Dresden, I visited the Tunhstummen-Institut on Sunday 
and saw the service. It oceupied an hour. It was conducted 
orally, yet for the most part with an accompaniment by signs, so 
that, though not able to catch many of the words, I could un- 
derstand a good deal of what was expressed. The articulation 
was very well executed, being very distinet to the eye, and the 
pupils gave fixed, steady and eager attention, which seemed in 
one or two cases to be a painful effort. I was, however, sur 
prised at the attention given and the appearance as if it were 
intelligent. On the whole I was favorably impressed, and led 
to think better of the method than I had done previously. 
There were a good many former pupils present. At the close 
they deposited their little offerings towards the church, or chapel, 
building fund, for which purpose. T was informed, some twelve 
or thirteen hundred ‘hilers have been raised, though of course 
not all in this way. The director also keeps a sort of savings 
bank for former pupils. He showed me some of the books of 
account, and said there were now deposited four or ten thou- 
sand thalers—I cannot positively say which, but I think the 
latter. I intend looking in upon the school, perhaps to-morrow. 

“There is also in Dresden a place for deaf and dumb girls, 
a sort of apprenticeship establishment. I presume. somewhat 
like that at Copenhagen.” 

In the chapel service at the Dresden Institution the devo- 
tional exercises consisted of selections from the liturgy of the 
Lutheran Church. The responses of the Amen” and one short 
petition were pronounced in concert by the deaf-mutes, and 
sounded to my ear as well as the same do in ordinary congre 


gations. This service, it should be noted, is not attended by 


the younger portion of the pupils: not by any, if I remember 
rightly, of less than three years’ standing in the institution. 
The building in behalf of which the contributions were taken is 
to be, as I understood, mainly or entirely for the use of the 
educated mutes of the city and vicinity: and a lot near the insti- 
tution has been set apart for the site. 
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A day or two later I spent one or two hours in the class 
rooms, and the greater portion of the time in that of the young- 
est class, which, however, afforded no example of the earliest 
stages of instruction, for the children are first taught for two 
years in a preparatory school, which is a separate establishment 
situated a mile or two distant. In this class, the method of 
procedure was as follows. The teacher had a card, with a num 
ber of engraved and colored figures, displayed to the view of 
the class. Calling up one of the pupils. and pointing to some 
object in one of the pictures, he asks, in German of course, 
* What is that?” The pupil. who stands near him face to face, 
replies, if he is able, and if not, the teacher repeats for him, for 
example, ** That is a boy.” In nearly or quite every case, sev 
eral repetitions were necessary on the part of both teacher and 
pupil before a sufticiently satisfactory result was obtained. The 
utterance by the teacher was given not only with the utmost 
possible exposure to view of the movements of the organs, but 
with great stress (not to say distress) of voice, and with an ex- 
cessively long-drawn-out prolongation of each syllable, the ac- 
cented and unaccented alike. Of course, in this latter respect, 
the pupil could do no otherwise than imitate the teacher. To 
what extent and in what way the habit thus formed is corrected 
in the after stages of instruction, I am unable to say. The next 
step was for the teacher to put the same question to the whole 
class, and for them to give the answer in concert. Another 
pupil was then called up, and the same process was repeated 
for another pictured object on the card; and the same thing 
was done till all of the eighteen or twenty pupils of the class 
had been called up in turn. Then a similar process was gone 
through with questions of another form: *“ What is the boy 


doing ? 


And I was shown some other models of simple ques- 
tions which are used ina similar manner. The class had all the 
words and forms written out in their copy-books. The process, 
I need not remark, was a laborious and tedious one, but the 
patience displayed by both teacher and pupil was worthy of all 
praise ; and the attentive interest and earnest endeavors on the 
part of the class, and, on the whole, the degree of success which 
seemed to be attained, were altogether greater than I had been 
prepared to expect. ‘There were, indeed, pupils who seemed to 
have found the difficulty of mastering certain of the vocal ele- 
ments quite insurmountable thus far. Moreover, to succeed in 
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making the acquisition is one thing, and to secure its perma 
nence is another: the vacation season having but recently ter 
minated, the teacher remarked that much labor had to be 
expended in regaining the ground which had been lost during 
the recess. The means mainly relied upon in teaching the ar- 
ticulation appeared to be simply the imitation of the movements 
and positions of the organs as seen in the mouth of the teacher. 
with repeated trials till the right sound was uttered. I recol- 
lect nothing else, except that the pupil sometimes placed his 
hand upon his own throat to distinguish between a surd and 
a sonant. 

The class next above this I found engaged in what, I believe, 
was an occasional exercise upon conversational phrases, of which 
several were written out upon the black-board. For this and 
for the remaining classes I had but a short time to spare. No- 
ticing, in this class, the voice of one of the lads as quite natural 
and agreeable to the ear, and inquiring if he could hear at all, 
[ found that he could. standing with his back to the teacher, 
hear and understand and repeat what was spoken by the latter 
in a moderately loud tone. At my suggestion, the question was 
put to him, though not with his back turned. ‘“* Where does your 
mother live?” to which he gave the odd reply, **My mother 
lives ina room. I mention this here as what struck me as be 
ing a good illustration of the general fact that language taught 
in an artificial way may be learned so that it shall be under- 
stood, and yet, at the same time, of understood—that is, not 
understood in its real meaning and for its practical intent. The 
boy was bright enough to be made to apprehend the error, and 
to laugh at it himself. I looked in upon the other classes, there 
being seven or eight.in all. The pupils in all of them appeared 
intelligent, wide awake, and interested in their work. I found 
they were no strangers to the language of signs, but very few 
had any knowledge of a manual alphabet of any kind. I had 
no sufficient means of forming an estimate that would be of any 
value as to the attainments of the pupils; but what I saw gave 
me the impression that the institution is under efficient and 
excellent management; such that the results actually attained, 
whatever they may be, might be fairly taken as a test of the ca- 
pabilities of the general method there pursued. My reception, 
on the part of the superintendent and his assistants, was most 
kind and cordial. 
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The asylum for female deaf-mutes, mentioned in my letter, is, 
as I afterwards learned, designed to furnish a permanent home 
for such as have no other, and contained about a dozen inmates. 

I looked in upon the institution at Prague; but it happened 
to be the gathering day at the beginning of the term. I was 
kindly conducted through all the parts of the establishment. 
and found everything in a neat and orderly condition. At this 
school they have to teach two languages, Bohemian as well as 
German, at the option of the friends of the pupils. They also 
teach the arts of modeling and of wood-cearving,. for which they 
had rooms provided with the requisite apparatus. 

I called at the institutions in Berlin and in Leipsic, but it 
was vacation time. and I saw nothing which needs mention. 

As for Mr. Hansen's Shrivkugel, it is an ingenious machine 
for printing off-hand, by touch and pressure upon keys, one for 
each letter of the alphabet: the impression being taken from a 
sheet of blackened paper, as in the “manifold letter-writer.” 
Mr. Hansen had one of the machines, with a man to work it. on 
exhibition at Vienna; and I understood him to intimate that 
possibly he might bring one to the Exhibition at Philadelphia 
in 76. And, by the way, will it not be possible and desirable 
to have a World’s Convention of deaf-mute instructors at that 
time ? 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 

A Dissertation on Speech, m which not only the Human Voice 
and the Art of Speaking are traced from their origin, but the 
Means are also described by which those who have been Deaf 
and Dumb from their birth may acquire Speech, and those 
who speak imperfectly may learn how to correct their impedi- 
ments. By Joun Conrap Amman, M.D. London: Sampson 
Low, Marston, Low, and Searle. 1873. 16mo., pp. 154. 


This is a translation by Dr. Charles Baker, head-master of 
the Yorkshire Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Doncaster. 
England, of Amman’s famous “ Dissertatio de Loquela,” which 
was published at Amsterdam in the year 1700. Several editions 
in Latin were printed in Amsterdam and Leyden early in the 
last century, and these were followed by French and German 
translations; but strange to say, the work has never until now 
appeared in an English form. Perhaps this is to be accounted 
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for by the comparative indifference with which articulation, as 
a means of instruction, has hitherto been regarded in English- 
speaking countries.* The present translation is an excellent 
one. While the original—as we judge from a comparison there- 
with of several passages taken at random—is quite literally fol- 
lowed, even the quaintness of the author's style being preserved 
to some extent, the English runs smoothly, and the ideas are 
clearly and forcibly stated. Dr. Baker has prefaced the trans 
lation with an interesting sketch of Amman’s life and labors, 
with some reference to other early teachers and writers. 

John Conrad Amman was born in Schaffhausen, Switzerland, 
in 1669. The son of a physician, he was educated for his fath- 
ers profession. After graduating with honor at the University 
of Basle in 1687, he went to Holland, where he resided first at 
Haarlem, and then at Amsterdam. He died at Warmund, in 
the Netherlands, in 1724. 

While living in Haarlem he undertook the education of the 
deaf-mute daughter of one of his friends. His success was so 
ereat that in the preface to the Dissertation he says of his pupil 
that “she now speaks upon any subject whatever without any 
awkwardness, and though deaf, she hears others speak with her 
eyes, and promptly replies to their questions.” He afterwards 
taught other pupils, taking only one or two at a time, and 
achieved results which, if his account of them is to be accepted 
as correct, have not been surpassed in later times. Perhaps, as 
Dr. Baker suggests, * these results were in some degree attrib- 
utable to the efforts of the teacher being expended on a single 
pupil.” 

In 1692 Amman published his first book, * Surdus Loquens,” 
of which the present treatise is a revision and amplification. At 
this time Amman knew nothing of the efforts which had already 
been made elsewhere to teach the deaf and dumb. While the 
Dissertation was in the press he received a letter from Dr. John 
Wallis, the eminent English teachér and author, giving an ac- 
count of his own labors in the same field. This letter, together 
with Amman’s answer, is published with the Dissertation. The 
correspondence, unlike that of some later instructors of the 
deaf and dumb, does credit to the candor and courtesy of both 
the distinguished writers. 


* Of * Surdus Loquens,” however, there was an English translation, (by 
Daniel Foot, M. D., 1694.) 
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The frankness, also, with which Amman declared his meth- 
ods of instruction, places him in a favorable light in compari- 
son with some of his successors. He made no mystery of his 
art; on the contrary, he ascribed his success chiefly to patience, 
and published these treatises in the hope that others might re- 
ceive benefit from the means which he had employed. “It has 
been my most earnest wish,” he said, “that foreign nations should 
be induced to attempt something of a similar kind, and that, as 
far as I could help it, there should no longer be so many dumb 
persons in the world.” 

Amman’s method of teaching was wholly by means of articu- 
lation. The possibility of using the deaf-mute’s natural lan- 
guage of gestures as a starting-point from which to teach writ- 
ten language seems not to have occurred to his mind, though 
he recognizes the fact that in some cases parents and relatives 
have done something for the mental development of deaf and 
dumb children “by nods and signs.” These gestures and signs, 
however, he considers so inadequate and defective as to be of 
little value. He says, by implication, that deaf-mutes left to 
themselves would not arrive at any language whatever. Speech, 
indeed, is the only means of expression which he recognizes 
as language. To this, as might be expected, he attaches the 
most extravagant value, though his claims in its behalf are, per- 
haps, not more absurd than those of some more recent advo- 
cates of articulation. Speech, in his opinion, is the mysterious 
gift of God to man, but through the wickedness of the human 
race it has greatly degenerated. Adam possessed it in its per- 
fection ; “ since the fall, this divine manner of speaking has al- 
most perished from the earth, having been granted only to the 
most holy men, whose souls were united to God by a fervent 
spirit of devotion, and who were also endowed with the power 
of working miracles by vividly uttering the essences of things.” 
The miracles recorded in the New Testament “were done in 
the nanve of Jesus rather than by any other means, for name 
is something peculiarly attributed to enunciation.” Even the 
pronunciation of the letters of the alphabet was the direct gift 
of God to man—this pronunciation, indeed, being about all of 
the original language which has not been lost. It is by the 
power of speech, more than anything else, that man is allied to 
the Creator. ** Nothing emanates from us which bears a more 
vivid character of life than our voice; neither have I gone be- 
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yond the truth in affirming that the breath of life resides in the 
voice, transmitting its life through it. To say much-in a few 
words, voice is a living emanation of that spirit which God 
breathed into man when He created him a living soul.” 

After setting forth, at considerable length, his opinions of the 
nature and value of speech, Amman proceeds to describe, ana- 
lyze, and classify the letters of the alphabet, their sounds, and 
the manner in which these are produced; this analysis of the 
letters is, as Dr. Baker remarks, “as excellent and practical as 
any that could be written in the present day for the object in 
view.” 

Finally, he describes clearly, but too briefly in comparison 
with the rest of the work, the course followed in teaching 
deaf-mutes to speak and read from the lips. Experience and 
practice have enabled subsequent teachers of articulation to add 
many excellent devices to the methods prescribed by Amman ; 
but one cannot fail to be surprised in reading his treatise to see 
how wise a course he laid out for himself, and how ingeniously 
he overcame the difficulties that presented themselves. His 
practical suggestions possess much value even for the teachers 
of to-day. 


Article on the Deaf and Dumb in the New Revised Edition of 
American Cyclopedia. By Henry Winter 
Through the courtesy of Mr. Syle we have received the sheets 

of his article in advance of the publication of the volume which 

is to contain it. Comparing it with the article on the deaf and 
dumb in the former edition of Appleton’s Cyclopedia, and 
with similar articles in other works of the kind, we find it su- 
perior to any we have met with in respect to clearness, com- 
prehensiveness, conciseness, and accuracy. It is true there is 

scarcely a point touched upon which would not have been im- 

proved by being more fully treated; but as the limits of a cy- 

clopeedia article necessarily precluded the sketch from being 
long, the elaboration of any one topic would almost inevitably 
have been at the expense of the rest.* Mr. Syle has succeeded 


* The very brief and entirely inadequate mention of the college will 
seem to those who are acquainted with the national character of this in- 
stitution and the nature of its work something very strange in the new 
edition of an American encyclopedia. Mr. Syle informs us that the larger 
portion of what he wrote on this point was cut out by the editors. We 
learn that in the article on the District of Columbia the college receives 
better treatment. 
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in bringing into the space of about fourteen large octavo pages 
a great amount of the most valuable information concerning the 
deaf and dumb. 

The leading subjects considered in the article are the nature, 
causes, and extent of deafness; statistics of the United States 
and of Europe, especially Great Britain and Ireland; the psy- 
chical condition of deaf-mutes; history of the art of instruc- 
tion; methods of education; prominent instructors and au- 
thors; manual alphabets; the legal status of the deaf and 
dumb, and deaf-mutes of distinction. 

To the table of statistics of the deaf and dumb in the United 
States, taken from the last census, Mr. Syle has added a column 
showing the proportion of deaf-mutes to the whole number of 
inhabitants in each State or Territory. The variation of these 
proportions among themselves is quite remarkable. For in- 
stance, it appears that in the District of Columbia there is one 
deaf-mute in every 982 persons, a proportion more than twice 
as great as that of the average throughout the country; while 
in Idaho, on the other hand, there is but one in 14,999. The 
large proportion in the District of Columbia is doubtless due 
to the presence there of the college students from all parts of 
the United States, and of deaf-mutes from the States who are 
employed in the departments of the Government; perhaps 
also under the immediate eye of the Commissioner the census 
was taken with more accuracy than elsewhere. The exceed- 
ingly small proportion in Idaho, Nevada, and Colorado may be 
accounted for chiefly by the fact that these are newly-settled 
Territories, a large proportion of whose inhabitants are un- 
married; it is probable, too, that the census, defective with re- 
gard to the deaf and dumb everywhere, was even less carefully 
taken in these Territories than in older communities. 

The British statistics were furnished by Dr. Buxton, of Liv- 
erpool. As we hope to publish them in full in the next number 
of the Annals, together with Dr. Buxton’s comments upon 
them, we make no further reference to them here. 

If our space permitted, we should like to quote Mr. Syle's 
article entire, as being, on the whole, the best summary of the 
subject in the language; but as this is out of the question, and 
the materials of the article are of course drawn chiefly from 
what is known as the literature of the profession, which is ac- 
cessible to most of the readers of the Annals, we do not attempt 
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to quote any part of it. We only record one new item that is 
introduced by Mr. Syle, viz., that as late as the reign of Eliza- 
beth, Richard, eldest son of the viscount Buttevant, in Ireland, 
was excluded from the succession because he was deaf and 
dumb. We must also mention that Mr. Syle proposes the terms 
“labial” and “ manual,” as applied to the conflicting methods 
of instruction. These words seem to have some advantage over 
those generally used. “Articulation” and “signs” involve cir- 
cumlocution, and lack ecomprehensiveness; the word “signs,” 
especially, conveys but a very.imperfect idea of what the method 
which employs the manual alphabet and writing, as well as ges- 
tures, really is; “‘ French” and “German,” as President Gal- 
laudet remarked in his Report upon European Schools, can now 
properly be used only in writing the history of deaf-mute in- 
struction, to so great an extent have the ancient lines of divis- 
ion been obliterated ; while the names proposed by Dr. Gallau- 
det himself, ‘‘natural” and “artificial,” do not come into gen- 
eral use, perhaps for the reason that the advocates of each method 
regard their own way as the “natural” one, and are not willing 
to accept “artificial” as its designation. 


Report on Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb and the 
Blind in Europe and in the United States of America. By the 
Rey. Dr. Ryerson, Chief Superintendent of Education for On- 
tario. Toronto: 1868. Large 8vo., pp. 58. 

It is rather late in the day to review this pamphlet, which was 
published five years ago; but we were not until recently aware 
of its existence, and we presume it will be new to most of our 
readers also. It was an official report made with a view to the 
introduction of public schools for the deaf and dumb and the 
blind into the province of Ontario; doubtless it had more influ- 
ence than anything else in determining the existence and the 
character of the institution which was soon afterwards estab- 
lished at Belleville. It has a peculiar interest for Americans 
as being the only report upon our own institutions that has 
come from an outsider, and which enables us to see ourselves 
as others see us. 

Dr. Ryerson, in accordance with the instructions of his gov- 
ernment, visited several institutions in England, France, and 
the United States. (He had previously Seen some of the Ger- 
man schools.) He describes particularly the London Asylum, 
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the Paris Institution, the New York, Ohio, and [Illinois Institu- 
tions, a2d the National College at Washington. The New York 
Institution and the Washington College especially called forth 
his admiration, and are most fully described. He also dis- 
cusses the condition and numbers of deaf-mutes, and the nature 
and methods of their education, sketches the history of the art 
of instruction, and makes special recommendations with regard 
to the founding of an institution in Ontario. The report is ably 
written, and, considering that the author had had no special 
training for the work, contains remarkably few errors. 

Dr. Ryerson regards the schools of Europe as “far inferior 
to those of the United States.” In respect to the means of 
support, the method of instruction, the extent of the course, 
the teaching of trades, and, indeed, everything pertaining to 
the organization and conduct of an institution, he finds his 
models in this country. Whatever may be said of the inclina- 
tion to boastfulness on the part of Americans in general, the 
tendency among the teachers of the deaf and dumb, especially 
of late years, has certainly been to criticise and complain of 
our methods and results rather than to glory in them. Indeed, 
the editor of the -innals has been blamed in some quarters for 
admitting to the periodical so many articles discussing the de- 
fects of our system, while comparatively little space is devoted 
to its merits. We are glad to believe that most teachers agree 
with us that it is more profitable to dwell upon our short-com- 
ings than our achievements, and we trust that until the standard 
of scholarship (in the college as well as in the institutions) ap- 
proaches much nearer the ideal at which we all aim than has 
yet been the case, we shall pass far more of our time in consid- 
ering how we may do better than in glorification of what we 
have already done. Meantime, it is pleasant to have our work 
favorably spoken of by others; and we are glad to record the 
unprejudiced verdict of an intelligent foreigner, that “ the 
American system of deaf-mute education is the most practical, 
comprehensivery and complete that the world ever witnessed.” 

Dr. Ryerson strongly prefers the method of instruction which 
he found generally employed in this country to the articulation 
method as he witnessed it in Germany and the London Asylum. 
After quoting from the report of the London Asylum a para- 
graph upon the importance of articulation, he says: 


“T think the value of this branch of the education of deaf- 
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mutes is very much over-estimated in the above passage of the 
committee's report. An immense deal of labor and time is em- 
ployed in teaching deaf-mutes articulate language by the mere 
motion of the lips, for of the sounds articulated they cannot 
form the least notion. In reply to my inquiries, the Rev. James 
H. Watson, the excellent and able principal of the Asylum, told 
me that about 20 or 25 per cent. of the pupils learned, to some 
extent, to understand and use articulate language; but that, 
with rare exceptions, it was those pupils who, by accident or 
disease, had lost their hearing from five to ten years of age, 
after they had learned to talk. He called a pupil (doubtless a 
good sample) to enable me to try the experiment; but I could 
not so mouth out my words as to enable the pupil to read them 
on my lips, nor could I understand all the words articulated by 
the pupil, though his articulation was by no means indistinct. 
The principal, of course, had an advantage in this respect, as 
he was accustomed both to the artificial utterances of the pu- 
pils, and they were accustomed to the very significant motions 
of his lips and face in speaking to them; but I observed that 
neither used articulate language, but the language of signs, in 
their intercourse with each other, as did the pupils in convers- 
ing one with another. Where the language of signs cannot be 
employed, I am persuaded, from what I have observed and at- 
tempted, that conversing with a deaf-mute by writing is more 
easy, satisfactory, agreeable, and even speedy, than by articu- 
late language, except between the parents, or relations, or teach- 
ers and the pupils.” 


Du Cours d Articulation dans Enseignement des Sourds- 
Muets. Par E. Corompar, (de l’Isére,) Officier d’Académie, 
Professeur d’orthophonie 4 I'Institution nationale des sourds- 
muets 4 Paris, etc. Paris: L. Larose. 1873. 8vo., pp. 51. 


M. Colombat is an advocate of the “combined method.” 
**To make articulation the basis of instruction, and regard it 
as the only means for the acquisition of ideas,” he says, ‘‘is to 
disregard the laws of psychology, and to condemn one’s self to 
certain failure.” He argues earnestly, however, in favor of 
teaching articulation and lip-reading to all semi mutes, and as 
many congenital mutes as are capable of acquiring it. He 
would make it an end, not a means; an accomplishment, not 
an instrument; a complement, not a basis. He would not be- 
gin this instruction with a new pupil, but would first have the 
mind developed by means of gestures and written language, 
and he would use the sign-language and the manual alphabet 
as convenient aids in teaching articulation and lip-reading. He 
attaches much importance to “ gymnastics” of the organs of 
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speech, especially the lungs, first silent and then vocal, asa 
preparation for the acquisition of articulation. If the pupil is 
systematically and thoroughly practised in these gymnastics, he 
will, M. Colombat claims, overcome to a considerable degree 
the tendency to monotonous, harsh, and otherwise disagreeable 
articulation so generally observed in the deaf, and at the same 
time escape the danger of injury to the lungs from the unac- 
customed efforts made in the first attempts at speech. 

Incidentally, M. Colombat mentions a scheme which has re- 
cently been proposed for the government of the Paris Institu- 
tion, viz., that it should have two heads, one to be appointed 
by the Minister of Public Instruction, and to have control of 
the intellectual department; the other, appointed by the Min- 
ister of the Interior, to direct the administrative department. M. 
Colombat finds a parallel for such a form of government only 
in Japan. He compares the two officers proposed to the Mi- 
kado and the Tycoon of that country, and expresses his con- 
viction that such an arrangement is not practicable in a benev- 
olent institution in which education has so prominent a part. 
‘“‘ Between the two functionaries,’ he says, ‘sad conflicts would 
continually be arising, which would inevitably result in the 
moral and material ruin of the institution.” 


A Summary of the Recorded Researches and Opinions of 
Harvey Prindle Peet, Ph. D.. LI. D. By Hexry Wixter 
Sytz, M. A. Washington: Gibson Brothers, Printers. 
1873. 8vo., pp. 58. 


As this excellent Summary appeared in the Annals for July 


and October of last year, we mention it here only to say that it 
has been reprinted in neat pamphlet form. 


THE BUILDINGS OF THE OHIO INSTITUTION FOR 
THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


BY G. 0. FAY, M. A., COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


[Tus article, which we hope will be followed by others of a similar char- 
acter, is prepared at the request of the editor for the benefit of institutions 
which have their buildings yet to erect. Too often the planning of our 
buildings is left to architects with but little conception of the real needs of 
an institution for the deaf and dumb. (We have seen the accepted plans 
and specifications for one institution in which it was always spoken of as 
a hospital!) While the knowledge and skill of an architect are indispen- 
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sable in building an institution, the essential elements of the plan, if it is 
to be a successful one, must come from our own profession, for no one 
without practical experience of the work can know what is required. We 
believe that a series of illustrated articles from competent hands relating to 
some of the buildings now in existence, describing them briefly, but fully 
enough to give, with the aid of pictures and plans, a clear and accurate 
idea of the construction, calling special attention to any features that ex- 
perience has shown to be desirable or undesirable, and suggesting improve- 
ments where they seem possible, will add much to the usefulness as well 
as the attractiveness of the Annals. Doubtless these articles will lead to 
inquiries, criticisms, and suggestions from others; and we trust the result 
of the whole discussion will be that the institutions of the future will have 
all of the excellences, with none of the faults, of those already erected.— 
Ep. ANNALS. | 


The edifice in which the Ohio Institution for the Education 
of the Deaf and Dumb has its home was erected in the years 
1864-8. With the exception of an addition recently made to 
the boiler-house, the whole structure, as it now stands, was car- 
ried up together. It stands in the centre of grounds ten acres 
in extent, and oblong in shape in the ratio of seven to five; it 
fronts the south, and is two hundred and fifty feet from the 
street. The grounds, large enough, perhaps, in the early his- 
tory of the institution, are entirely too small for four hundred 
pupils. The present need of the house for the purposes of ex- 
ercise and recreation is not less than twenty-five acres. 

The entire cost of the building and its machinery, not includ- 
ing furniture, has been $650,000. It was designed to accom- 
modate three hundred and fifty pupils, with the necessary offi- 
cers and employés. It has, however, already upon its roll 
about four hundred pupils. 

The walls, exterior and partition, are of brick, and eight mil 
lions of brick were required for the whole. The exterior wall, 
twenty-four inches thick, is chambered throughout, and is lib- 
erally trimmed with sandstone and limestone. 

The balcony is constructed of iron; the cornice and gutters, 
measuring lineally thirty-eight hundred feet, are also of iron, 
and the roof is of slate. The windows number about eight hun- 
dred, and nearly all of them are well shuttered. A large number 
of them are set as high as four feet from the floor to the inner 
edge of the sash ; too high at least by a foot. Twenty chimneys, 
to be used in case of accident or failure of the ordinary appara- 
tus, are sprinkled over the building. 

The general height to the roof-ridges is about seventy feet ; 
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the centre tower is one hundred and fifteen feet high, the two 
adjacent are one hundred and five feet, and the four at the cor- 
ners are ninety-seven feet high. The staff upon the centre tower 
rises above its deck forty feet. The length of the front building is 
two hundred and seventy feet, but a line drawn through the girls’ 
and boys’ wing, one hundred feet from the front, is four hun- 
dred feet. The depth of the building, measuring from the bal- 
cony to the north wall of the school-house, is two hundred and 
sixty-five feet. 

The boiler-house, not represented upon the plan, stands 
about ninety feet to the rear of the school-house, and is one hun- 
dred feet square. Its shaft, visible in the cut, and used for smoke 
and ventilation, rises to a height of one hundred and fifteen 
feet, and is connected with the main building by a subterranean 
duct. 


The main building, while nominally one, really consists of 
seven buildings, suitably connected. These are the front build- 
ing, sixty-five by two hundred and seventy feet; the central wing, 
forty by one hundred and forty-five feet; the two corridor wings, 
each thirty by one hundred and fifteen feet ; the boys’ and girls’ 
wings, each forty by ninety-five feet, and the school-house, fifty- 


five by one hundred and fifteen feet. Each building, except the 
school-building, is four stories high, and the height of each of the 
three upper stories is fifteen feet. Unfortunately, at no point in 
the building are there fire-walls with iron-plated doors, and the 
stairways, eight in number, are none of them fire-proof. 

If, now, the reader will follow me patiently, verifying my de- 
scription by reference to the horizontal section, I will endeavor 
to give him a statement of the exact use of every room in the 
house. It should be borne in mind that the partition walls in 
the cut are those upon the second floor, and will not correspond 
throughout with the other stories. The correction occasionally 
needed will suggest itself to the reader. I will begin with the 
simplest building of the group, the school-house. 

The school-house has six rooms upon the lower or basement 
floor, seven upon the second floor, and nine upon the third 
floor. These, twenty-two in all, average about twenty feet 
square in size, and are comfortably filled with three hundred 
and fifty pupils. There should have been no school-rooms in 
the basement story, and no room should have been smaller than 
twenty-five feet square. 
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The central wing, upon its first story, entering from the 
front or south end, has at the right a dish-washing room, and 
at the left a fruit-room. Next comes the kitchen, forty by forty- | 
five feet, with a dining-room for employés partitioned off from 
it at its southwest corner. Next beyond the kitchen are a 
cook’s hardware-room at the right and a retail grocery-room at 
the left, separated by a corridor extending north one hundred 
and thirty feet from the kitchen to the north wall of the school- 
house, with wholesale store-tooms upon the right and bakery- 
rooms upon the left. 

Upon the second floor this central wing has, entering as be- 
fore from the front, a bread-room at the right and a pantry at 
the left, and next a dining-room, forty by one hundred and 
thirty feet, with two furniture store-rooms beyond. Upon the 
third floor it has a water and sewer-room at the right and a dis- 
pensary at the left, and the chapel, forty by ninety feet, beyond. 
In the fourth story, the room at the right is a water and sewer- 
room, and the room at the left is a furniture-room. The 
chapel is beyond. In the front of the fifth story, and resting 
upon the partition walls below, are iron water-tanks, with a ca- 
pacity of two hundred and eighty barrels, and filled by a pipe 
extending from the boiler-house. From these tanks all the 
water used in the house is distributed. 

It will be noticed that the kitchen is adjacent to courts, fifty 
by eighty feet, upon either side; courts surrounded by four 
story walls, the north wall being pierced by a large drive-way, 
cutting the cross-corridor upon the first floor. The kitchen is 
unavoidably dark, although no room in the house should be 
better lighted and aired. The only connection between the 
kitchen and dining-room above is by stairs and a dumb-waiter. 
Their location in the same story would have been preferable. 
The dining-room, with its attendant rooms, is admirably adapted 
to its use. Down its centre extends a line of sideboards, and 
also a track carrying a hand-car for the transportation of crock- 
ery and food. Upon either side, placed at right angles to the 
sideboards, stand thirteen tables, or twenty-six in all, each four- 
teen feet long. 

At the southwest corner of the room there is a triangular 
connection, not represented upon the plan, leading to the offi- 
cers’ dining-room, a room eighteen by thirty-eight feet. 

The chapel, forty by ninety feet, and twenty-three feet high, 
has a stage, three feet high, running across its north end. 
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The room is well lighted, and the stage has additional illumi- 
nation from a large sky-light. The room is large enough, but 
it is not in proportion. Fifty by seventy-five feet would have 
been a better ratio. The height of the stage is intended to 
counteract the disadvantage of the level floor. The fine oppor- 
tunity for an arched and groined ceiling was neglected, and at 
about the same expense a flat plaster ceiling was constructed, 
without cornice or ornament of any kind. The room is fur- 
nished with eight hundred feet of permanent settees, and, by 
placing chairs in all open spaces, it will seat comfortably six 
hundred persons. 

Passing now to the east corridor wing upon the first story, 
and going north as before, we first strike, upon the right, two 
small rooms, where the boys’ emptied trunks are stored upon 
racks. Next comes the play-room, forty by one hundred and 
ten feet. Then comes a small room used solely for boot-black- 
jng, and in the corner is the bath-room for male employés. 

Or the second floor we have first the supervisor's store-room, 
next the monitors’ store-room, then the boys’ study, forty by 
one hundred and ten feet, the two small rooms beyond being 
the boys’ wash-room. 

On the third floor the first room is a bedding-room, the next 
the attendant’s room, then the dormitory, with a wash-room ad- 
jacent and a bath-room beyond. 

The beds, ninety-eight in number, are set eighteen inches 
apart. Around the room are drawers, one for each pupil, all 
locked and controlled by the attendant. 

The fourth story is used in the same way as the third. 

Passing down the west corridor wing on the first story, we 
find the same rooms as upon the east side. only they are used 
by the female part of the household. 

On the second story, the first room is the matron’s store- 
room and the next a bonnet-room. Then comes the girls’ study, 
with a wash-room adjoining. the corner room being a bath-room 
for adults. 

The third and fourth stories correspond precisely in use with 
the same stories upon the boys’ side. The dormitories, how- 
ever, are subdivided into ten rooms each by light partitions 
extending half-way to the ceiling. The same drawer facilities 
for clothing exist as upon the boys’ side, with the addition of 
more wall-surface for hanging clothing. 
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The remarkable amount of light and air obtained in the four 
stories of the boys’ and girls’ wing is obvious at once. There 
is also a decided advantage in having a spacious corridor ex-: 
tending in front of the various sleeping, washing, study, and 
play-rooms upon every story. 

Having explained the structure and uses of the six smaller 
portions of the house, I will now endeavor to give the reader 
an intelligible description of the front building. Entering the 
first story, as before, from the front, and beginning at the front 
door, behind the stone steps, the first room at the right, and 
all the rooms at the left as far as to the girls’ corridor, are used 
by the female employés, excepting the projecting room adjoin- 
ing the west end of the steps, which is the housekeeper’s room. 
The front corner room is used in common for the reception of 
employés’ visitors. The rooms, four in number, facing the rear 
open courts, are store-rooms. The remaining rooms upon the 
right are all occupied by male employés, excepting a small 
kitchen, pantry, and cook's sleeping-room, connected by a stair- 
way with the rooms of the superintendent above. 

Coming now to the second story and beginning at the front 
door, we have at the right the room for transient baggage, with 
the steward's office beyond. Upon the left is the reception- 
room, with the superintendent's office beyond. This office 
communicates by speaking-tubes with all parts of the build- 
ing. Next is the library, with the dining-room for officers, 
teachers, and others, previously referred to, opposite. The front 
corner room is the articulation school-room, and the room oppo- 
site is occupied by the visitors’ attendants. The rooms at the 
other end beyond the steward’s office are the family rooms of 
the superintendent. They are a dining-room, a sitting-room, a 
parlor, and four sleeping rooms. 

Starting at the same point, upon the third floor, we have, 
first, upon our right and our left, two parlors, which open upon 
the balcony and may be connected, but are usually used, one 
for the west side of the house and the other for the east side. 
The necessity for two rooms of this class arises from the division 
of the house during many hours of the day into two parts, as 
hereafter described. 

Turning to the left, the next room beyond the west parlor is 
a teachers’ chamber; then comes the museum, eighteen by 
thirty-four feet, beyond which is a room for invalids, adjoining 
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the corner room occupied by an assistant matron, opposite to 
which is the regular girls’ receiving hospital. Returning, the 
two chambers upon the open court are occupied, one as a teach- 
ers’ chamber and the other for guests. The same rooms upon 
the east open court are used, one for guests and the other by 
the boys’ nurse. Next to the east parlor come two teachers’ 
chambers, and the remaining front rooms, three in number, oc- 
cupied by the steward, whose wife is also matron. The corner 
room opposite is the regular boys’ receiving hospital. 

Starting from the same point upon the fourth floor, the room 
at the left and the first four at the right are teachers’ chambers, 
all teachers’ rooms in general being occupied by two persons. 
Passing left again, the projecting room beyond the teachers’ 
chamber is an assistant matron’s room. Next comes the sewing 
room, eighteen by fifty-eight feet, adjacent to which and extend- 
ing across the west end of the building is a girls’ hospital, eigh- 
teen by forty-eight feet, held in reserve for times of serious 
sickness. Returning, the two rooms upon the court are used, 
one by the dress-maker and the seamstress and the other for 
guests. 

The same rooms upon the east court are used as a dormitory 
for boys; the back corridor upon this floor, by reason of the 
crowding of the institution, being also used for the same pur- 
pose. ‘The connection between this corridor and the front one 
has been interrupted by a door placed at their junction. The 
whole east end is a boys’ hospital, eighteen by forty-eight feet, 
identical in design and use with the one for the girls at the other 
end. Connected with this hospital, wpon the front side, is a hos- 
pital kitchen. 

In the fifth story, at the ends, where the double windows ap- 
pear, two hospital rooms have been fitted up, one for each sex, 
to be used only for dangerously-contagious diseases. By reason 
of their location, elevated, southern, and isolated, it is believed 
that in them cases of variolous diseases even can be cared for 
without endangering the safety of the rest of the household, 
and such has been our experience. 

Ascending still higher, the approach to the centre tower has 
been thoroughly finished, and from its deck, twelve feet square, 
and protected by a substantial railing, is given a better view 
of the city and its suburbs than can be had from any other avail- 
able point in the city. 
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The division of the house at necessary hours into a male and 
female side is secured by corridor doors placed upon every floor 
where the back corridors join the east and west school-house 
corridors, and also in the front corridor, upon the third and 
fourth floors, where the corridor widens into the rotunda. These 
two doors in the front corridor are in line with the central-wing 
walls. All dormitories are locked at night. 

The building is lighted by gas brought in from the city. It 
is heated, and well heated, throughout by chambered radiators, 
located below the lowest floor, and filled with steam conducted 
to them from the boiler-house. These radiators, boxed in 
groups, stand in air-galleries opening at suitable points to the 
fresh, outside air. Theboxes themselves discharge their heated 
air into flues ascending to the several rooms above. 

Each room has also a flue descending to the ground, where 
the various branches converge into large mains, which them- 
selves at last unite in one large duct proceeding to the venti- 
lating shaft, twelve feet square and one hundred and fifteen feet 
high, in the centre of which rises the hot funnel of the boilers. 
In this way a powerful draught is obtained, which, however, is 
not strong enough to thoroughly ventilate the house, and con- 
siderable use has to be made of the windows and doors. The 
spacious corridors, extending to every part of the house, invite 
an excellent natural circulation of air. 

The fundamental defects in the construction of this depart- 
ment of the house are three. The space allowed for air-gal- 
leries and pipe channels is too shallow by half. The ventilating 
air flues, after reaching the ground, should be fourfold their 
present size. The ventilation from each story should pass to 
the main shaft upon its level, and not be required to descend 
first to the cellar, as now. 

The heating apparatus and machinery are excellent in charac- 
ter, and have cost $50,000. The number of boilers is five, the 
number used at any one time ranging from one to three, each 
boiler being twenty-two feet long and fifty inches in diameter. 
The engine furnishing the needed power for the laundry and 
shops is rated at thirty-five-horse power. The steam required 
for all purposes requires the consumption of about $6,000 worth 
of coal annually. 

The laundry, as yet undescribed, is located in the second 
story of the boiler-house, and occupies a space one hundred 
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feet square, properly subdivided. It is well fitted up with the 
machinery usual in establishments of a similar character. 

I have thus gone through, perhaps to the weariness of the 
reader, with what I have intended should be a full, accurate, 
and faithful description of the building presented by the State 
of Ohio to her oldest benevolent institution. that for the edu- 
cation of the deaf and dumb. 

I have also made, in passing, such comments as have been 
suggested by the use of the house for several years. And while 
believing, as I do, that as a structure it is, as it stands, better 
adapted to the uses of an institution than any other existing, in 
this country at least, I will also say that I do not think that 
such immense structures, however well arranged, are really as 
conducive to the best education of deaf-mutes as smaller ones. 
I question whether the advantages of numbers are not overcome 
by the serious evils inevitably attendant upon aggregation. I 
am inclined to think that the best general results can be more 
easily obtained with two hundred pupils, suitably accommo- 
dated, than with four hundred pupils accommodated however 
well. 

The chief and unquestioned advantage attendant upon in- 
creasing numbers has been the constantly diminishing average 
cost of maintenance. 


INSTITUTION ITEMS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


American Asylum.—On account of the large number of pu- 
pils, a new teacher, Miss Clara Larned, of Hartford, a hearing 
and speaking lady, has been employed. 

Scarlet fever prevailed in the institution for about nine weeks 
during the autumn. There were thirty-five cases, two of which 
proved fatal; most of the other cases were not severe. At latest 
accounts all the sick had recovered, and the institution was free 
from the disease. 

New York Institution —Mr. Z. F. Westervelt, late of the 
Maryland Institution, has been added to the corps of instruc- 
tion. 

Mrs. Harriet Stoner, who was in the service of the institution 
from 1831 to 1865, first as assistant matron and afterwards as 
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matron, died Oct. 12, 1873, in the seventieth year of her age. 
Like many others who were connected with the establishment 
during Mrs. Stoner’s administration, we can testify from our 
own knowledge to her kindness of heart, devotion to duty, and 
sincere Christian character. Her affections all centered in the 
institution which was her home during the best and happiest 
years of her life. During these many years she scarcely left it 
for more than a few hours, even in vacation; and when the 
growing infirmities of old age compelled her to withdraw from 
the laborious position, she continued to reside in the neighbor- 
hood, passing as much of her time as possible in the company 
of her old friends at Fanwood. In accordance with the request 
of her will, the funeral services were held in the institution 
chapel, Dr. Charles A. Stoddard, her pastor, Dr. Thos. Gallau- 
det, and Rey. Mr. Pettengill officiating; and her remains were 
buried in the portion of Trinity cemetery belonging to the in 
stitution. 

Pennsyleania Lnstitution.—We find in the Philadelphia pa- 
pers descriptions of a reception which the pupils of this and 
other educational institutions gave some Indian delegations at 
the Academy of Music, November 21, and of a visit which six 
of the young lady pupils, accompanied by Mr. Foster, after- 
wards paid the Indians at their hotel. On this last occasion 
the savages and their guests took supper together, three Indians 
and one deaf-mute being seated at each table, where they hada 
merry time. They were able to communicate with each other 
by signs to a considerable degree, and the Indians, laying aside 
their usual reserve, entered freely, into the spirit of the occa- 
sion. ‘One old chief, slightly confused, sought to excuse his 
awkwardness with the knife and fork to one of the young la- 
dies, by stating that at home he never used them, but ate with 
his fingers. Another, more romantic, was smitten by the grace 
and beauty of his fair visitor, and actually proposed to make 
her his wife, adding that he had two already, but could very 
well afford another, as he had twenty-eight horses and con- 
sidered himself a very rich man. They exchanged signs for 
butter, coffee, milk, meat, bread, salt, sugar, knife, fork, etc., 
which were remarkably similar. After tea the whole party as- 
sembled in the parlor, and then began a scene indescribable. 
The Indians, wild with delight, talked away to the mutes, who, 
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equally happy, seemed to catch and understand everything they 
said. They described their homes, their hunting expeditions, 
their wives and children ; how they lived, and how they buried 
their dead. One of them gave an exceedingly graphic account 
of the great snow-storms which frequently occur among the 
mountains. One told about the wars he had engaged in, and 
the number of scalps he had taken, and then asked the teacher 
if he had ever killed a man, and on receiving a reply in the neg- 
ative, seemed quite disgusted. Another, a great rider, said 
that with them the horses had plenty of grass to eat and were 
fat, but here in the city they had none, and were consequently 
very poor. Another old chief, a very fine-looking man, stated 
that he had a large family of children at home, and then asked 
the smallest of the girls if she wouldn't go home with him, 
promising to bring her back as soon as she had taught his little 
boys and gizls how to make signs like the mutes. Probably,” 
says the Bulletin, never before in the history of civilization 
has such a meeting occurred.” Such meetings, however, take 
place quite frequently in Washington between the students of 
the college and the delegations of Indian tribes who visit the 
city from time to time. It always seems a great relief to the 
Indians in the midst of so much that is new and strange to find 


persons with whom they can establish, however imperfectly, a 
medium of direct communication. 


Kentucky Institution.—Mrs. Heron, one of the teachers, re- 
signed in October, and her successor has not yet been appointed. 
The commissioners desire to secure the services of a male speak- 
jng teacher, but have not succeeded as yet. Mrs. Cheek, the 
matron, also resigned in October, and her place has been sup- 
plied by the appointment of Mrs. M. F. Dudley. 

The institution was saved last winter by a desperate struggle 
from the absurdly unwise legislation which was carried into ef- 
fect in the case of the other State institutions. We have not 
space to state in detail what this legislation was, but we give a 
few items which will sufficiently indicate the character of the 
whole. The title of the institution for the blind was changed to 
asylum, the institution for the education of feeble-minded 
children was transformed into a lunatic asylum, and the chil- 
dren were sent home; the reform school was also transformed 
into a lunatic asylum, the youthful candidates for reformation, 
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however, continuing to reside in the asylum; all the officers of 

these and the other institutions were removed, and commissioners, 

superintendents, physicians, and stewards were appointed by the . 
governor, “by and with the advice and consent of the senate,” 

for a term of four years! We are informed that the attempt 

will be renewed this winter to place the institution for the deaf 

and dumb under similar conditions, but we sincerely hope, for 

the sake of the institution, that it will not be successful. 


Indiana Institution.—The vacancy occasioned by the trans- 
fer of Mr. Gordon to Washington has been supplied by the ap- 
pointment as instructor of Mr. H. C. Hammond, late a teacher 
in the Illinois Institution. Mr. V. Holloway, one of the new 
teachers, has been compelled to cease labor, we hope only tem- 
porarily, on account of feeble health. 


Lilinois Institution.—The reopening of the school this year 
has been postponed until the completion of the new building. 
At last accounts the building was nearly ready for occupancy, 
and probably before this number of the Annals reaches our 
readers the institution will be in session under circumstances 
much more favorable than ever before. We are informed that 
the new edifice is excellently adapted to its purpose; we shall 
hope to have a detailed description of it in a future number of 
the Annals. 

South Carolina Institutiqn.—We are informed that all the 
officers of this institution have resigned in consequence of an 
unwelcome, and, as it seemed to them, infeasible order received 
from the State superintendent of education. The school is 
therefore necessarily closed for the present, but is to be re- 


opened as soon as a new principal and other officers can be ob- 
tained. The following is the substance of the order referred to: 


“The following points, relative to the admission of colored 
pupils into the institution, will be strictly and rigidly insisted 
upon: Colored pupils must not only be admitted into the insti- 
tution on application, but an earnest and faithful effort must be 
made to induce such pupils to apply for admission. Such pu- 
pils, when admitted, must be domiciled in the same building, 
must eat st the same table, must be taught in the same class- 
rooms and by the same teachers, and must receive the same at- 
tention, care, and consideration as white pupils.” 


— 
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Missouri Asylwn.—Owing to the rapid increase of pupils, 
an additional teacher was required shortly after the opening of 
the present session. Miss Ellena Provines, a young lady who 
has had experience as a teacher in speaking and hearing schools, 
received the appointment, and entered upon the discharge of 
her duties in Oetober. 

Since the close of last term, an addition, 26 by 60 feet, has 
been made to the main building upon the north. In the first 
story it contains rooms for employés; in the second story, 
an extension of the dining-room; in the third story, dormito- 
ries and bath-rooms. In the tower there will be constructed a 
large tank, from which water may be conveyed in pipes to any 
portion of the building. 

A school-house, four stories high, including basement, is in 
process of erection, and is almost ready for the roof. It ad- 
joins the main building upon the east, and with it forms a front- 
age of two hundred and seventy-two feet. When completed, 
the school-house will contain fourteen recitation-rooms and a 
commodious chapel. A large room in the basement story will 
be fitted up asa gymnasium for boys. When improvements 
and changes now in progress shall have been completed, the 
asylum will be in a condition to comfortably accommodate two 
hundred and fifty pupils. 

Mississippi Institution.—Miss Mattie J. Browne, a semi-mute 
graduate of the New York Institution, has been added to the 
corps of instruction. 

California Institution.—Governor Booth, in his annual mes 
sage to the legislature, recently published, speaks in terms of 
warm commendation of the institution and its management. 
We quote from the message the portion relating to the investi 
gation mentioned in the last number of the Annals, (p. 268 :) 

‘In the early part of this year charges were made by some 
of the blind pupils reflecting upon the management of the in- 
stitut.on. The board of trustees promptly instituted an inves- 
tigation. ‘The majority of the board, after examining into 
the matter, found these charges were without foundation, and 
came to the conclusion that the children and more elderly 
pupils, incited by improper influences, had magnified the 
smallest grievances into great wrongs.’ After this investiga- 
tion accusations of a still more serious nature were published, 
and at the request of the principal I requested a committee, 
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consisting of Hon. E. W. McKinstry, J. B. Harmon, Rev. A. L. 
Stone, A. S. Hallidie, and Hon. N. W. Spaulding, to make a 
public investigation of the management of the institution and. 
of all charges which might be preferred. 

“After a patient and thorough investigation, lasting more 
than three weeks, these gentlemen made their report to me, 
vindicating the moral character of the principal, and endorsing 
his ability as a teacher and administrator. The acceptance of 
this trust by the gentlemen named, and the careful and able 
manner in which it was discharged, deserve this recognition of 
thanks from me, and from the legislature a fair compensation 
for services rendered. I congratulate the people of the State 
that the usefulness of the institution has been increased rather 
than impaired by the severe ordeal through which it has passed.” 


Maryland Institution —Mr. Z. F. Westervelt’s place as 
teacher has been temporarily supplied by the appointment of 
Miss H. M. Porter, a recent graduate of the institution. The 
election of Mr. C. H. Hill to the principalship of the West 
Virginia Institution leaves another vacancy. 

Whipple's Home School.—Though still small, this school has 
outgrown its original accommodations, and has been removed 
to a location between two and three miles distant from the 
former site, and much better adapted to its needs, being near 
enough for convenience to the railroad, post-office, etc., and 
yet far enough from the village to keep the children out of 
harm’s way. 

West Virginia Institution—Mr. H. H. Hollister has re- 
signed the office of principal. Mr. C. H. Hill, late an instruc- 
tor in the Maryland Institution, has been elected his successor. 

Oregon Institution.—This young institution, though rather 
cramped for want of means, seems to-be in a prosperous condi- 
tion. Improved accommodations ‘have recently been found in 
the building formerly occupied by the Academy of the Sacred 
Heart. Mr. W.S. Smith, the principal, a deaf-mute, is assisted 
in the work of instruction by his wife, also deaf, and the Rev. 
P. S. Knight, a clergyman of the town, who from the first has 
taken an active interest in the enterprise. The matron is Mrs. 
John Gray. 


Maryland Institution for the Colored—Mr. Samuel A. 
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Adams, teacher of the deaf-mute department, died in Balti- 
more, December 14, 1873, after a long and painful illness. Mr. 
Adams was a graduate of the Pennsylvania Institution. Dur- 
ing the years 1864-6, he was employed as an instructor in the 
Columbia Institution, where we knew him as a faithful officer 
and a conscientious, christian man in all the relations of life. 
Since that time he has had a private school in Baltimore, and 
has also conducted religious services for deaf-mutes in that 
city, holding the office in the Episcopal church of licensed lay- 
reader. He has been connected with the school for colored 
deaf-mutes since its organization, and his loss will be deeply 
felt. The funeral services were conducted by the Rev. Dr. 
Gallaudet, of New York, assisted by clergymen of Baltimore. 


Halifax Institution.—A new hearing and speaking teacher 
who has had at least one or two years’ experience is desired ; 
he will be expected to assist in teaching articulation in connec- 
tion with the ordinary branches of instruction. 

Last summer, Mr. Hutton made a tour through Nova Scotia 
with some of his pupils, which had the effect to awaken much 


interest in behalf of deaf-mute education, while at the same time 
a considerable sum of money was realized from collections. The 
institution requires a new building, for which we hope the 
means will be provided. 

Ontario Institution.—In consequence of the increase in the 
number of pupils two additional teachers have been employed, 
both hearing and speaking ladies—Miss Mary Johnson, for- 
merly a teacher in the New York and Wisconsin institutions, 
and Miss Annie Symes, who is new to the work. 


Montreal Protestant Institution.—The Montreal Witness of 
October 17 contains the proceedings of the annual meeting of 
this institution held the day previous. The school is progress- 
ing in numbers and usefulness, but is much hindered in its good 
work from the want of sufficient means. The school ought to 
have about seventy-five pupils, it being estimated that there are 
145 Protestant deaf-mutes in the Province of Quebec; but no 
efforts can be made to persuade new pupils to enter, because it 
is scarcely possible to provide for those who are now in attend- 
ance. 


= 
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Strabane Institution.—The institution at Strabane, Ireland, 
has been closed, not from lack of means, it is said, but from, 
lack of pupils. “ For several years past there have been scarcely 
any cases of deaf and dumb infants belonging to Protestant 
parents in the county of Donegal; there have been no recent 
applications for admission into the institution, and the very few 
pupils that were within its walls were passed on to Clermont, 


and the school was closed.” 

English Catholic Institution.—From the last annual report 
we learn that the institution at Handsworth Woodhouse, near 
Sheftield, founded a few years ago by Mgr. De Haerne of Bel- 
gium—the only English school for deaf-mutes under Roman 
Catholic auspices—is without sufficient means of support. 
Debt has already been incurred, and it is intimated that unless 
the contributions of the faithful are increased it will soon be 
necessary to close the institution. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BY THE EDITOR, 

The Next Convention.—At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee held at Belleville, Ontario, in October last, it was decided, 
as most of our readers have already been made aware by Dr. 
Gallaudet’s circular, to accept the invitation of the Ontario 
Institution and hold the convention at Belleville, Ontario, Can- 
ada, beginning on Wednesday, July 15, 1874, at three o’clock 
P. M. Itis proposed to continue the session until the following 
Monday—a longer time than heretofore—* devoting Sunday to 
religious services and meetings of a nature calculated to advance 
the cause of the religious instruction of the deaf and dumb.” 

We wish to call special attention to the request of the com- 
mittee that early notice may be given of the intention or desire 
to present papers, the titles being forwarded to Dr. W. J. 
Palmer, principal of the Ontario Institution, who has been ap- 
pointed local committee of arrangements. Inquiries are already 
being made as to what subjects have been chosen. To Dr. 
Palmer also due notice should be given by delegates of their 
purpose to attend the convention. 

“Tt is further suggested by the committee that the presence 
at the convention of a collection of text-books, maps, charts, 
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and other appliances, used in the several institutions, would be 
of great interest to members of the profession; and it is re- 
quested that principals or other delegates prepare such collec- 
tions, making them as complete as possible, and forwarding 
them in due season to Dr. Palmer. A large room will be set 
apart for the exhibition of such as may be transmitted or 
brought by delegates.” 

The following topics for discussion, in addition to those al- 
ready presented in the Annals,* are suggested by the committee: 

‘As to the legislation desirable to settle the degree of crimi- 
nal responsibility of uneducated and partly educated deaf-mutes. 

“As to the advantages and disadvantages of teaching both 
sexes in,the same class. 

** Whether deaf-mutes should be encouraged to marry, and 
under what limitations. This involves the question how far 
deafness may be expected to prove hereditary.” 

Dr. Palmer will probably announce in the next number of the 
Annals the best routes of travel, and such other information as 
will be important to those desiring to make a Canadian tour in 
connection with their attendance upon the convention. 

The time and place of the convention seem to have been very 
wisely chosen. The cool climate of Ontario, the opportunities 
for agreeable travel in going and coming, and the hospitable 
plans of Dr. Palmer for the entertainment of his guests of 
which rumors reach us, will combine to make the occasion an 
unusually attractive one. We have no doubt the convention 
will be one of the largest, as we trust it will be one of the most 
profitable, ever held. 

Deaf-Mute Statistics.—The stastistical committee of the 
“Grand Lodge of the Order of Elect Surds"—an organiza- 
tion which was mentioned in the last number of the Annals (p. 
258) under the name of the E. 8. Society—is endeavoring to 
collect statistics regarding the longevity and social position of 
the deaf and dumb of the United States, with especial reference 
to the subject of life insurance. The object in view, as explained 
to us by the chairman of the committee, is “to obtain data for 
scientific deductions which will establish, modify, or confute the 


objections generally made by life-insurance companies to tak- 
ing deaf persons, by determining the exact influence which deaf. 


* Vol. xviii, p. 209. 
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ness, and more particularly the causes of deafness, have upon 
the general health and longevity.” The committee wishes, also, 
“to ascertain whether there is a sufficient number of deaf- 
mutes, of such social position as to be able and willing to join 
in the scheme, for a deaf-mutes’ insurance league to be formed, 
in case the existing companies persist in refusing, as a general 
rule, to insure the deaf and dumb.” 

The committee has addressed circulars to all the principals 
of American institutions for the deaf and dumb, asking infor- 
mation upon these points with regard to present and former 
pupils, the following particulars especially being sought: 
‘‘Causes of deafness; general health, especially as affected by 
known or supposed causes of deafness; number living at each 
age; number deceased at each age; number who are respecta- 
ble, self-supporting, good citizens; list of present and former 
pupils, with their post-office addresses, and names and addresses 
of friends of theirs from whom information may be obtained.” 
Some of these items are not shown by the ordinary institution 
records, and a full response to the inquiries will evidently in- 
volve a good deal of labor—more, we fear, than the busy prin- 
cipals of our institutions will generally find time for. It is evi 
dent, however, that the information sought is likely to be of 
benefit to the deaf and dumb, and we hope the committee will 
receive from the institutions, in the onerous task it has under- 
taken, all the assistance possible. Mr. Syle, of the New York 
Institution, is the chairman of the committee. 


A New Articulating School.—We have received a circular 
of the “Cayuga Lake Academy,” Aurora, N. Y., of which Charles 
Kelsey, M. A., is principal, stating that a class in articulation 
for deaf-mutes was organized in 1871 in connection with that 
school. It is claimed as an advantage over other establishments 
that here the deaf and dumb pupils are associated in the house 
and on the play-ground with hearing and speaking children, 
thus obviating the alleged tendency of our institutions “to 
make the deaf deafer and the dumb more dumb.” A female 
teacher is employed, and but a small number of pupils are re- 
ceived. Terms, $350 per annum. 


The Clere Memorial.—The executive committee of the “ Clerc 
Memorial Union” held a meeting at Hartford, December 12, 
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and, in accordance with the instructions of the proper authori- 
ties, determined that the form of the memorial should be a 
bronze bust, two feet nine inches high, to be mounted on a ped- 
estal of Scotch granite, with a square base and a Corinthian 
column twelve feet three inches in height, making in all an ele- 
vation of fifteen feet. This is one foot lower than the Gallaudet 
monument in the Asylum grounds at Hartford, near which the 
Clere monument is to be placed. The pedestal is to have in- 
scriptions upon three sides, and upon the front there is to be a 
bas-relief, for which the design has not yet been definitely 
chosen. The cost is to be $3,000, of which about $2,500 have 
already been contributed. The committee have contracted 
with Mr. H. A. Batterson, of Hartford, to do the work, and it 
is hoped it will be completed by the end of August next. 

The form of memorial decided upon seems to be the most 
appropriate, and in all respects the best, of the many that have 
been proposed. It is in accordance with what is known to 
have been the desire of Mr. Clere himself, and will probably 
present a finer appearance than any other that could have been 
obtained at the same cost. We heartily congratulate our deaf- 
mute friends upon the happy conclusion of the matter in which 
they are so deeply interested, and which has been the subject of 
so much discussion among them during the past year or two. 


Dr. 7. H. Gallaudet's Birthday.—The Manhattan Deaf- 
Mute Literary Association of New York city celebrated the 10th 
of December, “‘ the birthday of the founder of deaf-mute edu- 
cation in America,” by a festival, literary and social, at Terrace 
Gardens. The venerable Mrs. Gallaudet. Dr. Turner, Dr. 
Peet, the brothers Gallaudet, and other distinguished guests, 
were present. Dr. Peet delivered quite along address, sketch- 
ing the leading incidents in Dr. Gallaudet’s life, and giving an 
estimate of his character and work, which we hear spoken of as 
appreciative and beautiful. Dr. Turner, of Hartford, also made 
some interesting remarks. These exercises were followed by 
social festivities, which continued to a late hour. 

The deaf-mutes of Boston also celebrated the occasion by a 
pleasant social gathering. 
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The Tabular Statement of the Institutions.—The tabular 
statement this year gives greater variety of information than 
any previously published in the Annals, but we believe there 
is nothing in it that calls for special notice, except that it con- 
tains the names of three new institutions—the Cayuga Lake 
School, mentioned in another paragraph, the Maryland Institu- 
tion for Colored Deaf-Mutes and Blind, which is controlled by 
the officers of the Institution for the Blind, and the Evening 
and Sunday School, recently established by Mr. A. H. Abell, 
himself, we believe, a deaf-mute, in St. John, N. B. We have 
seen a newspaper statement to the effect that an articulating 
school has been established during the year at Royal Oak, 
Mich., under the charge of the Lutheran church, but as we have 
been able to obtain no authentication of the statement, we do 
not place the school in the list. 

The various proportions remain nearly the same as last year, 
and if the statistics of the Illinois, South Carolina, and St. 
Louis Institutions had been received, the increase in numbers 
over the year previous would have been shown to be about the 
same also. 

The Belgian Institutions.—Miss Rogers, principal of the 
Clarke Institution, in her report of her visit to European 
schools,* says that the only institution in Belgium using the 
French system is one in Bruges; that “the other institutions 
in Belgium have within a few years adopted the German sys- 
tem.” Mgr. de Haerne, whose authority on this subject is the. 
highest possible, writes us that Miss Rogers errs in these state- 
ments. We quote from his letter: 

‘‘T can assure you, dear sir, that the Belgian schools for the 
deaf and dumb are all in the same condition as you found them 
four years ago, the method being everywhere the same. In the 
Brussels institution for girls the ‘combined method” is always 
used as you witnessed it, which is clearly proved by the fact 
that of the total number of ninety pupils seventy-eight are 
taught simultaneously by signs and articulation; and twelve, 
considered incapable of learning articulation, receive instruction 
by signs alone in a special class. The same system prevails in 
the girls’ institution at Ghent. In the boys’ institution at 
Schaerbeke (a suburb of Brussels) the German system is used.” 


Mer. de Haerne also expresses his regret that Miss Rogers 


* Quoted in the Annals, vol. xviii, p. 195. 
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did not visit the Catholic Institution under his direction at 
Woodhouse, near Sheffield, England, where she would have 
found the ‘combined method ” successfully practised. 


Church Work in London.—In a previous number of the An- 
nals* a description was given of the religious service for deaf. 
mutes in London, then held in the Polytechnic. These wor- 
shippers now enjoy the benefit of a church edifice (St. Sa- 
viour’s) built especially for them, which, with the good work it 
accomplishes, is described in the following paragraph from a 
recent London paper. The chaplain, Rev. Samuel Smith, is 
said to be a very earnest and successful laborer. Beside the 
duties herein detailed, he conducts a small but excellent monthly 
periodical, entitled ** A Magazine intended chiefly for the Deaf 
and Dumb,” which was mentioned in the last number of the 
Annals, (p. 260:) 


“The site of the church, which is situated at the corner of 
Queen street, Oxford street, was given by the Marquis of West- 
minster, and attached to it is a large hall for lectures, evening 
class2s, reading, and recreation, and a residence for the chap- 
lain. The building, it is said, will be the headquarters of the 
charity, the work of which consists in visiting at their homes 
the 2,000 deaf and dumb scattered throughout London, in af- 
fording them religious instruction and the means of maintaining 
and improving the knowledge obtained at school, in assisting 
them to procure employment, relieving them in urgent distress, 
and endeavoring in every possible way to ameliorate their condi- 
tion. The church accommodates about 250 worshippers, and is 
so planned that while meeting all the requirements of the deaf and 
dumb it is equally available for a ‘ hearing’ congregation, and 
for the ordinary church services. The association at present 
provides twelve services in every week in eight parts of Lon- 
don, and lectures and evening classes are also held. The deaf 
and dumb are visited at their own homes, and by this means 
their troubles and wants are discovered, and, if possible, alle- 
viated, and an influence for good obtained over them. The 
charity also secures employment for deaf and dumb persons 
with good characters, and relieves, either by gifts or loans of 
money, deserving and necessitous persons so afflicted. It like- 
wise encourages the early training of deaf and dumb children 
preparatory to their admission into educational institutions.” 


Death of Mr. Gronewald.—Johann Joseph Gronewald, one 


* Vol. xviii, p. 50. 
‘ 
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of the most distinguished of the German instructors, died in 
Cologne, August 22, 1873, at the age of sixty-nine years. Mr 
Gronewald had been at the head of the Cologne Institution, ° 
of which he was the founder, and to which he devoted his 
life with an unselfishness and earnestness rarely equalled, for 
more than forty years. He was never married, “the deaf-mute 
school being to him,” as the AGlnische Volkszeitung says, in a 
eulogistic sketch, “wife and child.” At his death he bequeathed 
to the institution the greater part of his savings, amounting to 
more than 20,000 thalers, the result of a remarkably simple 
and self denying mode of living. The sum would have been 
larger if he had not persistently declined all offers of increase 
of compensation, and bestowed a considerable portion of his 
salary in prizes, etc., for the institution during his lifetime. 


The Annals.—The present number (with the exception of 
M. Vaisse’s article, which was put in type for a previous num- 
ber but left over) is printed with a new type of smaller size 
than that hitherto used. For some time we have found our- 
selves obliged for want of space to omit some things that we 


had on hand for publication, though nearly all the recent num- 
bers have exceeded the proposed limit of sixty-four pages. The 
use of the smaller type will enable us to publish in sixty-four 
pages, at comparatively slight increase of expense, an amount 
of matter equivalent to more than seventy-six pages of the former 
type. Among other articles that are awaiting publication are a 
comprehensive treatise on the Language of Signs, by Mgr. de 
Haerne, of Belgium, and the Posthumous Papers of the la- 
mented George Hutton, of Halifax, both of which will be con- 
tinued through several numbers. There is no danger that dur- 
ing the coming year the Annals will lack for papers of the 
solid; substantial kind: and we hope that short and spicy ar- 
ticles, such as have been received with so much favor of late, 
will also be forthcoming. 
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